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I. Requirements : 

As provided for under ref.(a), Sec.2(d) and 2(d)7 requiring 
the submission of a comprehensive report to the President by 
the Bicentennial Commission, concerning its specific recommendations 
for, inter alia, the commemoration of the Bicentennial and related 
events as they pertain to "the issuance of commemorative coins, 
medals, certificares of recognition, and stamps;" the following 
report is submitted as a framework on which to prepare the material 
for policy recommendations to be considered for recommendation by 
the ARBC Advisory Panel on Coins and Medals and for Commission 
resolution. 

II. Background : 

Research on the Bicentennial commemorative coins and medals 
program for the Bicentennial Era (1970-1983) has successfully 
reached a preliminary stage of administrative development. The 
general public, private enterprise, and pertinent federal agencies 
have participated at least to a limited extent in helping to create 
this Third Report, the third and final basic research report in 
initiating activities of a professional Coins and Medals Advisory 
Panel. 
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The Advisory Panel (listed in Enclosure 1) should be called 
to plenary session in Washington, D. C. , not later than the 
month of October 1970 to address three specific areas of 
concern to the Coins and Medals program: 

1. Resolutions for submission to the Commission in regard 

to the Advisory Panel's future structure, responsibility, 
and authority. 

2. Hearings from specific and representative interest groups 
(corporations and associations). 

3. Deliberations and Resolutions on principle areas of 
concern in the developing Coins and Medals program, 
which should delineate programs of action in relation 
(but not limited by) to the categories listed below: 

(a) Coin of the Realm 

(b) Inauguration‘of Commemorative Coinage 

(c) Paper currency 

(d) National Medal 

(e) Awards Medal 

(f) State Medal 

(g) Special Events and Series Medals 

(h) Policy questions of revenue production 


Excerpt: from American Revolution Bicentennial Commission's 
Report to the President , July 4, 1970. 


“Appendix B: ARBC Advisory Panels 


Coins and Medals 

A comprehensive study on the use of commemorative 
medals and coins to perpetuate the Bicentennial Era is 
well underway. A special advisory panel of experts in 
the field of numismatics intends to deliver its recom¬ 
mendations by the last quarter 1970." 
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ENCLOSURE ONE 


COINS AND MEDALS ADVISORY PANEL 

Mr. George E. Lang- (212) 974-6741 

CHAIRMAN 

Address: Vice President 

Restaurant Associates Industries, Inc. 

1540 Broadway 

New York, New York 10036 
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Mr. Herbert M. Bergen 
President 

American Numismatic Association 
604 North Harbor Boulevard 

Fullerton, California 92632 -(714) 525-3360 

Mrs. Elvira Clain-Stefanelli 
Curator 

Division of Numismatics 
Department of Applied Arts 

The National Museum of History and Technology 
Room 4000 

Washington, v D .C. 20560 -(202) 381-5026 

Dr. Vladimir Clain-Stefanelli 
Curator 

Division of Numismatics 
Department of Applied Arts 

The National Museum of History and Technology 
Room 4000 

Washington, D.C. 20560 -(202) 381-5026 

Mr. Henry Grunthal 

Curator of European and Modern Coins 
The American Numismatic Society 
Broadway between 155th and 156th Streets 

New York, New York 10032 -(212) AU 6-3030 

Mr. Clifford Mishler 
Editor 

Numismatic News 

Iola, Wisconsin 54945 -(715) 445-2217 

Mrs. Margo Russell 
Editor 
Coin World 

Sidney News Building' 

Sidney, Ohio 45365 - 


(513) 492-4141 
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Mr. Don Taxay 

41 - 25 Kissena Boulevard 

Apartment 4-D 

Flushing, New York 11355 - (Unlisted) 


FEDERAL AGENCIES 


The Honorable Mary Brooks 
Dire'ctor of the Bureau of the Mint 
Room 2064 

Department of Treasury 

Washington, D.C. 20220 - 

Mr. Douglas MacAgy 

Special Assistant to the Chairman of the 
National Endowment for the Arts 
1800 F Street, N.W. 

Room 1343 

Washington, D.C. 20506 - 

The Honorable Charles Walker 
Assistant Secretary of Treasury 
Department of Treasury 

Washington, D.C. 20220 - 


(202) WO 4-2133 


(202) 382-6155 


(202) WO 4-2801 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


The Honorable Mark O. Hatfield 
United States Senate 
Old Senate Office Building 
Room 463 

Washington, D.C. 20510- 

The Honorable Fred Schwengel 
House of Representatives 
Rayburn Building - Room 2229 
Washington, D.C. 20515 - 


(202) 225-3753 


(202) 225-6576 
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HERBERT M. BERGEN 
President 

604 No. Harbor Blvd., FULLERTON, CALIF. 

June 19, 1970 


Mr. Hugh A. Hall, Acting Executive Directorj 2 
American Revolution Bicentennial Commission^ & 
Suite 319, Lafayette Building /n f> 
Bll Vermont Ave., N. W. K fL 
Washington, D. C. 20242 

Dear Mr. Hall: 
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The Coins and Medals Draft Report sent to me with your letter of June 2 
has been reviewed with as much care as could be afforded in the short 
time that I had to examine it. Considering the contents of the report 
and bearing in mind what I believe to be the majority views of the mem¬ 
bers of the American Numismatic Association for which I can speak os 
President, I wish to submit the following recommendations for the issue 
and distribution of medals, coins, and paper money to commemorate the 
Bicentennial celebration in 1976. 


MEDALS 


A variety of medals should be issued^ They should feature the many his¬ 
torical events that mark the revolutionary period. Private medal makers 
already have numerous such medals that they are now making or will make. 
They should be allowed to continue such production without official 
sanction. However, the ARBC should undertake to issue two official 
medals as follows: 


1. An award or presentation medal for ARBC exclusive use to be struck in 
limited quantity with serialized numbers, using either silver or 
bronze metal, with a design selected by ARBC in closed competition 

by qualified American medalists. This award medal may be struck by 
the U. 5. Mint, but if that is not practical, then by private medal 
makers on a bid basis. 

2. (a) A large 2y" to 3" diameter official display medallion to be struck 
in bronze metal without quantity limits, but with a cut-off dare, pre¬ 
ferably Julv 4, 1976. This medallion should be issued for distribu¬ 
tion to the public at a reasonable mark-up over cost. A limited 
number of these could be struck in silver to be sold at premium prices 
to raise funds for ARBC. The design of this medallion should be 
selected in open competition by qualified American medalists. If the 
U.5. Mint cannot make these, then ARBC should contract with private 
medal producers on a bid basi,s for their production. 

(b) A small coin-like copy of the large display medallion should be 
issued in bronze only in unlimited quan.tities prior to July 4, 1576 
and offered to the public' at a reasonable mark-up over cost. Con¬ 
tracts should be made by ARBC with private medal makers on a bid 
basis for production of this item. 






COINS 


Most collectors and numismatists naturally want a wide -range of newly 
designed coins to be issued for this occasion. But such a sweeping 
change is more than can be expected to get the necessary approval of 
Congress and The Treasury. However it is reasonable to expect approval 
for the issue of at least one commemorative coin in either a one dollar 
or a half dollar denomination, A commemorative dollar would be most in 
keeping with colonial coinage in that the celebrated Continental Currency 
Dollar of 1776 could be reproduced with a date of 1976. It should be 
struck only in thrat year, preferably in bi—metal (silver with a copper 
core). It would of course have to be struck by the U.S. Mint and dis¬ 
tributed as other coins are now distributed to the public. Precautions 
would hove to be taken so that hoarding or speculation in these coins 
could be prevented. 

PAPCR MONEY 

Fractional Currency in 50 cent denomination should be issued. This would 
serve to commemorate the Continental and Colonial Currency used so ex¬ 
tensively during the revolutionary period. At the same time, it would 
serve to partly fill the need of a 50 cent medium of exchange so greatly 
needed now that 50 cent coins have disappeared from circulation. Frac¬ 
tional Currency in denominations ranging from 5 to 50 cents was used 
successfully during the Civil War when coins also went into hiding. 

The issue of Fractional Currency would not affect the regular issues of 
paper currency in which changes in design do not meet with favor of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, mainly for security reasons. Approval 
by Congress for a fractional issue would be much easier to get than 
would changes in the design of the regular issues. Most of the arguments 
used against the proposed issues of paper currency during the coin short¬ 
age in 1964-65 cannot be applied effectively against a commemorative 
fractional issue on this historic occasion. 

This Fractional Currency issue should be limited to the year 1976. It 
should be distributed as legal tender money by the Federal Reserve Banks . 
along with other regular currency issues. 

It is expected that postage stamps designed to commemorate the Bicen¬ 
tennial will be issued in large numbers. These will appeal to the public 
and please the philatelists. An issue of Fractional Currency would also 
appeal to the public and be most pleasing to numismatists. 

COMMEMORATIVE DESIGNS 

Recommendations for the design of medals, coins, and paper money are 
left to those on the Panel who are more qualified and more familiar with 
medallic art. 

COMMENTS 

The time that was allowed to study.the Draft Report and to confer with 
members of our numismatic society to make an appraisal of their attitudes 
was very short. There was little or no opportunity to confer with other 
members of the Coins and Medals Panel. It is my view, that at least one 


meeting of the members of this Panel should bo held where across the 
table discussions and exchanges of ideas would result in a general 
meeting of minds, from which more meaningful recommendations would be 
forthcoming. Line person on the Panel may have, a suggestion or re¬ 
commendation that may not have occurred to other members, but upon 
presentation and consideration, would be endorsed by most, if not all, 
the other members. 

Another comment with which to close this report seems to be called for. 
It relates to the over-oil treatment of the Bicentennial theme. It is 
my view that the'historical events of the American Revolution in all 
their true and well documented aspects should govern the Bicentennial 
celebration program and be predominant throughout. There mey be a 
tendency to play up present conditions and proposals for social changes 
in our country. This perversion must not be permitted. The story of 
the American Revolution should be told strictly in accordance with the 
facts and conditions that prevailed at the time our founding fathers 
brought our country into being os a nation. We need to recapture the 
spirit of the American Revolution. That is what we need most to help 
-us overcome the conflict and division that now confronts us. 


Respecirfully submitted, 
Herbert M. Bergen (/ 
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June 22, 1970 


Mr. Hugh A. Hall 
Acting Executive Director 

American P v evolu tion Bicentennial Commission 
Lafayette Building, Suite 319 
811 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20242 

Dear Mr. Hall: 

Thank you for sending us the Coins and Medals Draft 
Report for review. 

I have very carefully gone through the two reports 
together with the Annexes and have tried to express my 
comments and recommendations as succinctly as possible. 

I strongly feel that ^uch grandiose undertakings as 
the Celebration through coins and medals of the Bicenten¬ 
nial of our Nation requires a clear, well-defined program 
and a smoothly operating organization. 

I tried to gather from my past involvements with medal 
programs as many ideas as possible and apply them to the 
Bicentennial Program. In fact, my experience gained while 
working with President Nixon's Inaugural Medal Committee 
gave me many guidelines which I tried to follow in the 
attached report. 

Of course, I must deplore the lack of opportunity for 
holding meetings for the purpose of exchanging expert view¬ 
points. I express my hope that, after this preliminary 
phase of your investigation, you might consider direct 
exchange of ideas as the most expeditious way to achieve 
your goal. 

I consider coins as the real crux of the program since 
we are faced, on the one hand, with the almost unanimous 
clamor for a new coinage and especially for a commemorative 
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coin and, on the other hand, with the attitude of official 
cycles who might have good reasons to resist this trend, 
based on past experience as well as technical considerations- 
In my report I shall concentrate on medals, my favorite field 
of investigation and mention coins only briefly- 

I am filing a separate report from that of my husband. 
Although we have worked together for-over a quarter of a 
century, wc have always maintained a perfect independence of 
thought * and action. My husband's concerns are usually the 
technical and legal aspects of coins and medals while I tend 
to gravitate more toward the historical and, especially, 
artistic facets. 

Thank you again for the confidence you have in asking 
me to serve on your Advisory Panel. 


Sincerely yours, 



Elvira Clain-Stefanelli 
Curator 

Division of Numismatics 


Attachment 


P.S. Professionally, I use the name of Mrs. Elvira Clain- 
Stefanelli. This is the name on my Civil Service 
records and on all my publications. I would be 
grateful, indeed, if you would be so kind as to 
change my name accordingly- 


EC-S 



COINS AND MEDALS DRAFT REPORT 


The. Goal : 

TO create a highly impressive and artistic record in 
metal of the 200th Anniversary of our Nation's birth, a 
prestigious record which shall reflect the ideas and 
accomplishments of our historic past. 

Gen er a 1 C o n s i cl o rat i o n s : 

The Bicentennial Commission would have to decide what 
role it would like, to play in connection with the "issuance 
of commemorative coins, medals, certificates of recognition 
and stamps". Would it want to limit its activity to only 
plan, encourage and coordinate a prestigious, representative 
program carried out mainly by other agents or would it 
rather prefer to get involved deeper and develop and carry 
out its own program in conjunction with other Agencies 
(United States Mint). Either kind of activity would require 
a basically different kind of organization with its own 
pattern of financing and staffing. The financial return 
would vary accordingly. 

It seems imperative to initiate immediate and direct 
negotiations with the Treasury Department in order to deter¬ 
mine the degree of their willingness and capacity to 
participate in the Bicentennial Program. As Mr. Charles 
Holstein (Member, House Committee on Banking and Currency) 





stated, the ARIjC should have a resolution passed which would 
grant the authority to negotiate with the Hint. While engaged 
in an extensive coin program, the United States Mint should 
still be given first option to participate in the official 
Medal Program. Only upon their refusal or limitation of their 
production capacity, should private firms be approached. 

COINS: 

Note: the wording of "coin of the realm" has an archaic 

connotation. Why not use instead, the term "official coin" 
or "official coinage"? 

Options Available to the Commission : 

I am in favor of paragraph B. It indicates a change of 

the entire official coinage (nickel, dime, quarter and half- 

* 

dollar). A new coinage design would certainly satisfy an 
extremely popular and long over-due demand for a new coinage. 
The Bicentennial would be the most momentous occasion to put 
into effect such a change. It would carry the message of the 
celebration of the Bicentennial to the most remote hamlet. 

The starting date of the issuance of the new coinage should be 
1976. The new design should be selected in such a manner as 
to be suited also for later regular issues. 

In order to comply with the patriotic commemoration of 
the Bicentennial Year and at the same time increase the sale 
of the Mint and Proof sets, the dates 1776-1976 could appear 
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on the rim or be worked into the design of the coin, in which 
case special authorization from Congress would be required. 

If not possible, this idea might be used on especially 
designed presentation cases or holders for the Mint and Proof 
Sets. To have the dates 1776-1976 worked into the design of 
the regular coinage is not advisable. It certainly would lead 
to.a coinage shortage through hoarding. 

C. (page 3). 

Striking a Commemorative half-dollar would interfere 
with the regular issue consisting of a nickel, dime, quarter 
and half-dollar. Instead, an additional Commemorative dollar 
could be contemplated. It would-have an exclusively com¬ 
memorative character. A precedent has been created in the 
LaFayette dollar of 1900. 

The extent to which the above program could be developed 
would depend entirely on the production capacity of the U.S. 
Mint. Although the revenues of the new coinage would not 
benefit the ARBC, the Commemorative dollar could be sponsored 
entirely by the Commission and under those circumstances the 
ARBC would be the beneficiary of the resultant revenues. 

Issued in a limited number (for instance, 50 million) 
and possibly struck in silver, the Commemorative dollar would 
run a good chance to generate intense interest even if sold at 
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a premium price (for instance, $5.00). Its success on the 
national and international numismatic market as well as for 
non-collectors would be determined by its superior artistic 
qualities and by its symbolism of universal appeal. 

MEDALS : 

Although the Medal Program seems to present the greatest 
complexity of proposals, it is a relatively simple task to 
set up a sound and profitable medal operation. The following 
basic tasks should be considered: 

a. . Keep the Medal Program as simple as possible. 

The issuance of various official medals will be: 
1) difficult to handle; 2) prove confusing to 
the public; 3) detract from the importance of 


a single representative official medal and — 
4) ultimately could result in lesser revenue. 

The so-called "coin medal" or low-relief medal of 
approximately one-half dollar size is the ideal item for the 
serialized issue; it runs based on subscription and is col¬ 
lected and stored in albums. It constitutes a potential best 
seller for private firms which have built their clientele 
over many years and have the necessary organization to 
efficiently handle such a program. Most of these firms 
have monopolized and practically exhausted a new meaningful 
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serial medal program. Therefore, I fully agree with Points A 
and B on pages 3 and 4. A prestigious official medal of 
great artistic merit issued by the Bicentennial Commission 
should not enter in competition with these serial issues. 

The simple fact that it would be the only official medal 
should insure its full success. 

C, In principle, the States should have full freedom to 
develop their medal programs with their own "official" medals. 

At the same time, they should be given the option to affiliate 
themselves with the Central Bicentennial Medal Program by 
adopting for the obverse of their medal the design authorized 
by the ARBC. In this case, a certain percentage of their 
revenues should be paid into the ARBC treasury. The selec¬ 
tion of the reverse design should be at the discretion of 

the State. More restrictive demands might prove quite unpopular 
and be conflicting with State programs. 

D. I am not in favor of a similar series. This program 
might prove to constitute a financial risk to the ARBC, given 
the great number, of serial medals already produced by private 
firms. 

MEDAL : (Revenue-producing possibilities, page 7) 

1. A similar piece should be called a "medalet". I do 
not see the necessity to produce a flat-relief "coin-like" 
piece when a small medal could be produced from the larger 
design by reducing only its diameter; the height of the relief 
would be reduced in proportion. Esthetically, it would be 
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• appca 1 ing and would not necessitate the re-working of 
the dies. 

Points 2 to A. I agree. 

REMARKS : 

Since medals appeal primarily to collectors and souvenir 
hunters, the investment angle should not be overlooked. 

"Limited editions" seem to have a special enticement, which 
could reach far beyond the circle of collectors (as was the 
case with the Inaugural Medal). 

I would consider a combination of two systems in limiting 
an edition: Set a cut-off date and. number the pieces up to 
that date. A brochure should announce only a "limited edition" 
without mentioning the number. Having numbered pieces might 
be an added attraction to collectors to expedite their sub¬ 
scriptions in order to secure a low number medal. Only silver 
medals should be issued in limited editions. The Inaugural 
Medals could serve as price guides provided the Bicentennial 
Medal would be of comparable quality. 

ESTHETIC : 

The Bicentennial Celebrations should be planned in such 
a manner as to attract the attention and recognition of the 
entire world and the Coin and Medal Program should have the 
mandate to produce significant and esthetically outstanding 
metallic mementos. 


< 
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Xn order to select historically meaningful and attractive 
designs for Bicentennial Medals, an Advisory Panel of three of 
the Nation's leading historians should select appropriate ideas 
while a Jury of from five to seven art specialists, (for instance, 
Dr. Charles Seymour, Dr. David Scott, Mr. Walker Hancock, 

Mr. Felix de Weldon, and Mr. G. Atherton) should judge the 
entries. 

The best sculptors, representing various art trends, should 
be encouraged to participate in an open competition. In order 
to reduce a large number of entries, the competition could be 
divided into two phases: a) the presentation of a line draw¬ 
ing of the theme; from among these entries, the Jury could 
select 20 to 30 of the most meritorious designs and the 
respective artists would then be asked to enter the second 
phase of the contest; b) the presentation of the customary 
models of obverse and reverse in plaster. The winner should 
be selected from among these entries. Competition for coins 
as well as medals should follow identical patterns. 

TIMING OF DISTRIBUTION : 

Coins 

I agree with all four points; Point 2: I would favor the 
open competition. 
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Medals (pages 9 and 10) 

I agree with all four points. If an advance medal pro¬ 
gram-sponsored by ARBC is contemplated, then it could be 
initiated one to two years prior to 1976. During these two 
years a smaller version of the "large" official medal could 
be sold. In this way, a stage setting could be achieved for 
the issuance in 1976 of the "large" medal. From the advance 
sales of the smaller medals, the ARBC could obtain a steady 
revenue which would help its other activities. Many col¬ 
lectors, after buying the smaller medals in previous years, 
would not want to miss the "large" medal issue in 1976. In 
that year a special set of 3 or 4 sizes of the same medal, 
especially packed in presentation cases could also be sold 
to the public. 

FINANCE : (page 10) 

Coins : I agree to Points 1 and 2. 

Medals : 

As the striking of the official medal would be entrusted 
by the Commission (which would function in this case as its 
producer or editor) to a private manufacturer, no initial 
cost would result to the ARBC. Private manufacturers could 
extend limited credit, sufficient to finance an initial 
striking; this debt would be paid off by the ARBC as soon as 
the first orders come in (this was the way the Inaugural 






Medal was handled). In this manner, the Commission retains 
the full control of the issue but has, if it intends to 
considerably increase its revenues, to handle the distribution 
itself. Underwriting of the entire production by a private 
enterprise would probably result in loss of control and 
revenues to ARBC. 

In the event that the Mint would undertake the striking, 
the Commission would need an appropriation. 

DISTRIBUTION ; 

It would be highly desirable if the Commission would 
undertake the promotion and distribution of its own medals. 

Ads in leading papers, interviews with ARBC officials on the 
radio and TV, would be most effective in publicizing the 
Coins and Medals Program. The distribution of brochures and 
order forms placed in various Government Agencies (Post 
Offices, Museums of the National Park Service, Federal 
Reserve Banks) throughout the Country would be of essential 
value. The official Bicentennial Coins and Medals, through 
their intrinsic official character, would carry considerably 
more weight in the mind of the average buyer than any other 
medal of the many series promoted by private concerns. 
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HEDALS : 

I agree to Points 1, 2 and 4. 

Point 3: Appointing private distributors or one exclusive 
distributor could result in endless litigation and complaints 
of favoritism. The Commission, acting as principal distributor, 
should avail itself of the services of local firms which could 
function as distributors in their areas. The Commission should 
limit its acceptance of orders to 50 and above. In this case, 
discounts for larger orders should be given. 

PRODUCTI ON: 

Since high quality is essential, competitive bidding is 
not advisable for the striking of medals. The U.S. Mint is to 

be given first option if it can guarantee the production of 

\ 

high-relief medals in sufficient quantities. Otherwise, 
private firms, which have in the past efficiently handled 
large contracts of official medal programs, should be approached. 
The fact that an official medal would be struck by a private 
firm would not detract from its value since for decades 
official medals have been produced by similar concerns. 
RECOMMENDATIONS : 

1. The Commission might issue a striking in platinum of 
the official Bicentennial Medal, It would be done only on a 


subscription basis, 
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2. The idea of having a badge or recognition symbol for 
members of the national and local Dicentennial Commission is 
very good. 

3. The Bureau of Engraving and Printing is certainly 
right in resisting any drastic changes in our currency. Still, 
either an imprint with the date, 1776-1976 , or a special seal 
could be added to the issues of 1976 (see precedent in Canada). 

ly. The Bureau has proven that it is very skilled in 
creating a most attractive folder with an engraved emblem. 

This folder could, for instance, contain a set of 1976 notes 
with the special imprint. Such presentation folders should 
be produced exclusively for the Bicentennial Commission, which 
then would function as the sole distributor. 

5. Another very attractive folder could be put together 
with engravings showing battle scenes of the Revolutionary 
War. Joseph F. Loubat's book: The Medalllc liistory_of_th e 
United States of America , 1776-1786 (New York, 1878) has 
beautifully engraved plates depicting commemorative medals 
struck by Act of Congress in Paris in the 1780s and 1790s. 

Most medals feature on the obverse the bust of one of the 
famous military leaders (Horatio Gates, Daniel Morgan, etc.) 
and on the reverse battle scenes of the Revolutionary War. 



Elvira Clain-Stcfanelli 

Smithsonian Institution 


June 19, 1970 
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THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OP HISTORY AND TECHNOLOGY 

WASHINGTON. D.C. 20SG0 


AMERICA?/ 
REVOLUTION ^ 

Jmll A os hi 


June 19, 1970 


BICEKTEKKIAL 

COMMISSION 


Mr. Hugh A. llall 
Acting Executive Director 

American Revolution Bicentennial Commission 
Lafayette Building, Suite 319 
811 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20242 

Dear Mr. Hall: 

I am pleased to acknowledge your letter of June 2nd. 

A full review of the various comments and ideas con¬ 
tained in the Coins and Medals Draft Report appears rather 
difficult and probably could be better accomplished in a 
panel meeting. This would afford a better opportunity to 
reach an agreement regarding the various problems posed in 
the report. I am limiting myself, therefore, to a few 
summary remarks and suggestions. 

\ 

The American Revolution marks a turning point in 
history, not only of the United States but of the entire 
world; American aspirations resulted in some of the most 
inspiring accomplishments of modern times, culminating in- 
recent years in the Landing on the Moon. It should be 
stressed in this context that technical achievements are 
the result of human philosophy and of high ideals. 

The Bicentennial Celebration is the occasion when the 
people of this Country and of the world should be made aware 
of these facts, which too many seem to take for granted. A 
distinguished panel of possibly three of the most prominent 
historians of our Nation should determine which ideals and 
accomplishments should be emphasized. Names like Professor 
Daniel J. Boorstin and Professor W. H. McNeill come to mind 
as members of this panel. The ideas chosen by the panel 
should become the subject for a new coinage and possibly 
paper currencies. Coins, after all, pervade everyday life 
and can serve as a constant reminder. 
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The designs selected for this new coinage should be the 
result of an open competition. The competition should be 
confined, however, to finished sculptors' models. If I may 
make' a suggestion, one of the designs should be an artistic 
interpretation of the original head of Liberty as it appeared 
on our earliest coins. I am thinking, of course, in terms of 
basic principles on which the Republic was founded, rather 
than of people, unless they represent such principles. 

■ As far as medals are concerned, I believe that a 
National Medal should be struck. Again, I feel that the 
selection for its theme should be the result of the decision 
of the Panel of Historians and the artistic rendering should 
be selected in open competition. 

Attached are copies of descriptions of the 1876 Centen¬ 
nial Medal and copies of official documents referring to its 
striking, as they appeared on pp. 483 through 440 and two 
plates from J. F. Loubat, The Medallic History of the United 
States of America., 1776-1876 , New York, i878. While I do 
not believe that precedents must be followed, I think that 
they might be of documentary interest to you. 

Consideration might be given to using special metals or 
metal alloys for the National Medal. I am thinking particu¬ 
larly of Columbium. The medal program should be designed in 
such a manner that it would not hamper private industry or 
the initiative of the various States. 

I will be happy to comment regarding any special questions 
that may arise. 


Very sincerely yours, 



Curator 

Division of Numismatics 


Attachments 
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Mew-York -N.Y. 10032 


June 4, 1970 


Mr. Hugh A. Hall 
Acting Executive Director 

American Revolution Bicentennial Commission 
Suite 319, Lafayette Building 
811 Vermont Ave. , N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20242 

Dear Mr. Hall, 
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I wish to thank, you tor your tetter ui j uhc ! - 

report which you sent me. Since I am'only qualified to make sugcfeSftrorrs - 
pertaining to the numismatic aspects of the American Revolution’s Bi¬ 
centennial, I can be rather brief in my preliminary outline. 

It would seem to me a necessity to commemorate the event in 
metallic form. I suggest that you issue both coins and medals. I believe 
it would be a good idea for our citizens to have a momento m the form 
of a silver coin, possibly dollar size but with a $5. 00 denomination to 
commemorate this event. I am thinking of a coin similar to the Lafayette 
dollar issued in 1900. It would be wise to have a contest among five . 
outstanding medallists to submit models for such a commemorative com. 

I suggest that you consult with Mr. William Lauth, c/o Medallic Art Co. , 
325 East 45th Street, New York, N.‘ Y. 10017, who is best qualifie to 
select outstanding artists in the field. Such a coin would not only be 
popular but it would be profitable for the U.S. Treasury since such 
commemorative coins are usually kept and not redeemed. In addition to 
a coin may I also suggest that you strike a medal in commemoration o 
this important event. Here again I would select one of the artists suggested 
by Mr. Lauth or strike a medal which is a replica of the coin being 
designed but in a larger size. • . WO/SSff/^oo 
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Mr. Hugh A. Hall, American Revolution Bicentennial Commission 


The coins as well as the medals should be struck by one of the 
U. S. Mints and should not be entrusted to a private mint or art company 
since I am afraid that such issues would be exploited by commercial firms 
to the detriment of the government and it would antagonize large numbers 
of our citizens. I know that quite a few of the commemorative coins 
which were handled by commissions were sold at considerably advanced 
prices over the face value which naturally started a furor among the 
laymen and particularly the collectors. 

In order to offer a variety in the field of medals, it would be 
wise to consider more than one size and also to strike them in various 
metals - precious and non-precious. 

If you should wish to discuss the commemorative issue in 
greater detail, please do not hesitate to call uponme as I would be very 
happy to cooperate in any way possible. 


Trusting to make your acquaintance in the very near future, I 
am with kind regards 


Sincerely yours, 

. __ Henry Grunthal - • 

Curator of European Modern Coins 
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ationa! Council on the Arts 



Natiar.nl endowment tor the Arts 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 20506 


June 18, 1970 


_Mr. Hugh A. Hall 
Acting Executive Director 

American devolution bicentennial Commission 
Suite 319, Lafayette Building 
811 Vermont Avenue, Is. 7. 

Washington, D.C. 20242 

Dear Mr. Hall: 

This is in response to your letter of June 2 to Kiss 
Nancy Hanks whose place, as you know, 1 have taken on the 
Coins and Medals Advisory Panel. 

1 agree with John 'Walker that "1976" would "be a good 
occasion to change design of the country’s coin. It would 
be a pleasure to have the U.S.A. come up with currency tnat 
is at" least up to the design caliber of, cay, Eire, or even 
Canada. Aesthetically, ours at present are undistinguished. 

Although I appreciate the PR usefulness of an open com¬ 
petition, I"also agree with Mr. -Talker that often the best 
sculptors refuse to enter them. A closed competition seems 
preferable. Since the Director of the Mint, with approval 
of the Secretary of the.Treasury, must make the final selec¬ 
tion, this would make his task easier. 

Medals are another matter, and here I should strongly 
recommend direct commissioning of the artist. I am sorry 
to note that the Fine Arts Commission prefers not to pass 
judgement on submissions, although what is meant by "merely 
review" (App. Bp. 11) is not clear in this connection. An 
official body of experts on design should certainly take 
responsibility for -this aspect. 

Obviously, the Panel‘is concerned with many considera¬ 
tion's other than aesthetic, but where this is a factor tne 
% ArtEndowment will be glad to advise when the time comes. 



s' 




Douglas KacAgy 
Director 


Yours sincerely, 


.1 Exhibition Program 
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PHON E 715 445-22 1 7 


M9LA, WIS. 54945 


June 9, 1970 

Mr.. Hugh A._Hall, Atg. Executive Director 
American Revolution bicentennial Commission 
811 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C., 2 0242 


Dear Mr. Hall:- 

The preliminary draft report on proposed ARBC numismatic 
activities forwarded my way was received late last week 
and reviewed over the weekend. I write you at this time 
to express some thoughts I have on the assignment given 
to the panel of which I am a member, rather than to 
express my opinions on the direction of the proposed 
program. 

Very basically I feel that the short time granted us to 
pass on a "final report" which will establish the destiny 
of the ARBC numismatic activities is unfortunate and 
impractical. We will not have\the time to engage in any 
exploratory discussions among ourselves or with outsiders. 

One can not really do justice to such a task working off 
the top of his head. I believe it would be safe to observe 
that none of us could individually come up with the perfect 
program plan; that this can be achieved by a full blending 
of efforts. 

The achievement of such an end result would require at least 
one working session, preferably two or three, at which out¬ 
side testimony would be' invited. I would urge that even at 
this very late date appropriate provisions be made for such 
a meeting, if the suggestions of the advisory panel are to 
be made part and parcel of a "final report" on the actual 
direction of the ARBC numismatic activities. 

I will be getting my "comments and recommendations" on the 
present draft report to you by the requested deadline of 
June 22. I do not feel, however, that under the present 
restraints they could be considered advisory in the best 
counseling sense. 

I would appreciate receiving the enclosures to report number 
one, as mentioned in your June 2 letter, to complete my files. 
























Report to the 

AMERICAN REVOLUTION BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 
on the direction of its numismatic activities. 

Prepared by Clifford Mishler 

member Coins and Medals Advisory Panel. 


BASIC OBJECTIVES 

The ARBC's numismatic activities should be aimed at the 
projection ©f the national heritage and image. I find that 
the concensus expressed in the current "draft report" is 
focused on the fund raising or "business" possibilities 
offered through the launching of a comprehensive medal 
program. I firmly believe that this is both unfortunate 
and improper. 

It seems basic logic to me that the ARBC can better carry 
out its tasks of presenting a many faceted historical program 
by obtaining funding through Congressional appropriation than 
through reliance on the rather uncertain possibilities of a 
grandiosely envisioned "official" medal program. This is to 
be, after all, a federal, patriotic celebration; it is not, 
or certainly should not be, a commercially ba$ed endeavor. 

It must be seriously questioned if the fund raising possi¬ 
bilities projected for the medal program could be achieved. 

The many faceted proposals offered would involve complex 
marketing considerations which^would be outside the ability 
of the ARBC to handle. I firmly believe that any "official" 
medal program should be handled internally, without entering 
into franchised distribution and related arrangements. 

ALTERNATIVE PROGRAM 

As mentioned previously, the ARBC's numismatic activities 
should be aimed at selling and reselling the American ideal, 
or projecting the national image. No media can be better used 
to achieve this task with the masses than coins of the realm. 

A range of five or six coins will better achieve this ARBC 
objective than will the issue of a series of hundreds of 
medals. Every citizen would be exposed to circulating bicen¬ 
tennial coins, only a select few to the medals. 

There can be no logical argument with the institution of a 
new series of coin designs to coincide with the observance of 
the nation's becentennial celebration. Such an issue should, 
in fact, be considered a mandatory requirement by the President 
Congress and the Treasury. There are a multitude of precedents 
for such an issue, the closest and most recent being Canada's 
centennial coinage of 1967. 


The United States should also follow another lead provided 
by its neighbor to the north and utilize currency to further 
project the bicentennial theme. Again, a logical argument 
against a limited program in this area can not be constructed 
and successfully defended. 

The ARBC should cap off its numismatic activities with the 
issue of an "official" medal. This issue should be struck at 
the United States Mint. It should be made available to the 
public in not more than four versions. This basic piece should 
also be utilized for award medal presentation pieces. 

FUNDING 

The subject of funding must be completely dismissed. The 
fact is, however, that although an ARBC medal program would 
raise physical funds to help finance its other activities, a 
commemorative coin-currency program would indirectly raise 
much more. Without attempting to draw upon vulnerable and 
often misleading statistics, it can be observed that the total 
profits which the government can realize through seigniorage 
on such a program .would exceed, by a considerable margin, any 
profit which could be achieved through the sale of medals. 

A medal program would require the expenditure of large sums 
for advertising and promotion, while in the case of a coin¬ 
currency program the costs in this area would be negligible. 

The preparation costs for either program would be about equal. 
The publicity which would naturally gravitate to the coin¬ 
currency issues, in both the media and general public interest, 
would greatly exceed that which would be accorded any type of 
a medal program. 

The coin-currency program approach would demand that the funds 
raised directly by the ARBC's numismatic activities be of a 
rather modest nature. The bulk of the "profits" would accrue 
to the government in seigniorage and set sales, which would 
benefit the general treasury. The total profit could be 
approximately doubled if the becentennial coinage series 
were to be issued in both 1975 and 1976 dated versions. 

COINS 

The ARBC should give first priority to the achievement of a 
very comprehensive becentennial coin program. This opportunity 
could be approached from many angles. The most desirable would 
certainly be the offering of a completely redesigned range of 
coins for circulation. The public's interest in, and appetite 
for such a program could probably be developed more fully 
through the issue of a single special commemorative coin issue 
relating to the Revolution starting in 1971 and continuing 
through 1974 or 1975. 


Logically, all coin sales under such a plan should be allowed 
to rest with the Treasury's Bureau of the Mint. The Mint, which 
at the present distributes about three million proof sets a 
year, would be able to program and distribute many millions 
of additional bicentennial proof sets. Its program could be 
adapted to such a requirement with relative ease. Such sets 
should be housed in plush cases and marketed at a modestly 
increased price. 

The increased production capacity presently available through 
the Mint should provide the liquidity necessary for the intro¬ 
duction of an annual series (one issue per year) of historically 
significant commemorative halves or dollars. Such a series 
would provide a natural lead-in for developing the highest 
degree of interest in the becentennial coinage. 

These special commemoratives should be offered on a restricted 
basis following the plan under which proof sets are currently 
offered. They should be offered individually at $2 or $3 each, 
or in special cased proof sets priced at $8 to $10. The elements 
of restricted availability and reasonable pricing would assure 
that the pieces would become "collectors items" and benefit by 
the commercial activity v/hich they would evoke. 

The becentennial coinage should be in circulation or released 
in early January of 1976 for the maximum impact. If it were to 
be a two year proposition this would be no problem, but if it 
were to be issued only in 1976 advance production and stockpiling 
would be necessary. If the latter route were to be followed, 
the precedent for non-calendar year dating of U. S. coins was 
established in 1965-66 during the national coin shortage. 

DESIGN 

It would be most desirable to have the bicentennial coinage 
reflect completely new designs on both sides of each coin. 

In a practical sense, however, i'c would undoubtedly be more 
logical to work for the introduction of new designs only on 
the reverses, retaining the present Lincoln, Jefferson, 

Roosevelt, Washington and Kennedy obverse portraits. The 
bicentennial reverses should carry the 1776-1976 commemorative 
dates, while the year date of issue would be carried on the 
obverse as usual. 

The competition for designs should be on an "open" rather than 
"closed" basis. Such a course would not only provide more 
possibilities, it would also engender more interest in the 
overall program. It is not germane to be concerned that the 
"finer sculptors" might not enter on "open" competition. Any 
design can be easily converted to models by any relatively 
competent coin sculptor. 



In this regard it is most important to note, in fact, that 
one of the most important considerations.in evolving a 
successful bicentennial coinage program is to provide for 
the preparation of the final models by a coin sculptor. There 
is a world of difference between normal and medallic sculp¬ 
turing and coin sculpturing. The latter is an art mastered 
by few sculptors. The rendering of the art must be made to 
be fully compatible with high speed coinage requirements, and 
few fine arts people are aware of such demands. 

One of the most serious drawbacks to the Canadian centennial 
program of 1967 revolved around the fact that the competition 
for the designs required that the artist also convert them to 
models. The late head of the Royal Canadian Mint, Norval 
Parker, once informed me that this fact seriously hampered 
the successful execution of the program. The artist, for 
instance, insisted that dots be used to represent hair on the 
rabbit, while production requirements demand lines. A number 
of similar examples can be drawn from U.S. coinage history. 

PAPER MONEY 

The ARBC should also make a concerted effort to effect the 
introduction of a special bicentennial one dollar bill, as 
did Canada in 1967. There is not a sound basis for the 
rejection of such an issue. The face of the present note 
could be retained, with the back to be given over to a 
Revolutionary War vignette. The bicentennial dates 1776-1976 
could be incorporated on the face, perhaps in place of the 
serial numbers on a special issue. 

The position which finds that changes in the design of our 
currency are undesirable because unfamiliarity with new 
designs creates an atmosphere for increased counterfeiting 
does not apply to the one dollar note. The fact is that 
one's are seldom the subject of counterfeiters, most of 
whom concentrate on the $5, $10 and $20 denominations. 

It is to be noted that approximately 70 percent of our 
circulating notes are in the one dollar denomination. 

Like a becentennial coinage, a bicentennial note issue should 
also be released in early January of 1976. Thus, advance 
preparation would again be required. Studies have shown that 
the average life of a one dollar note is 18 months, so they 
should be produced and placed in circulation early enough so 
the bicentennial notes are dominant in circulation by July 4, 
1976. This note would have to be the same size as at present. 


MEDALS 


The ARBC should issue an "official" medal, but only one, 
which should be offered to the public in four distinct 
versions. It should under no circumstance undertake to 
embark on a broad based medal program involving "series" 
or "officially sanctioned" issues. All but the single 
national issue should be evolved by the lower level units 
concerned, in concert with private enterprise. 

The official medal should be issued in two sizes and two 
metals. A dollar size version should be rendered in both 
bronze and silver, as should a medallion (2 1/2 to 3 inch) 
size piece. All but the small bronze issue, and perhaps the 
large bronze piece, should be produced in a pre-announced 
quantity, with release to come on July 4, 1975. The small 
bronze piece should be an attractively priced, unlimited issue 

These medals should be produced by the-United States Mint, if 
at all possible. If necessary, this production, or any portion 
thereof, could be farmed out to private industry so the Mint 
could concentrate on inauguration of the comprehensive 
coinage program. Distribution of the "official" medal should 
definitely rest solely in the hands of the ARBC, although 
such a unit as the nation’s banking system could be engaged 
to pinpoint distribution. 

SUMMARY 


Two vital points must be made about the program which I have 
outlined. It would both allow'for the creation of "collectors 
items" and at the same time it would place the "official" 
numismatic commemoration of the bicentennial on the highest 
possible plane. In my mind the most important function of the 
ARBC should be the projection of the ideals of our great 
nation. The present draft report unfortunately places its 
emphasis on "fund raising" rather than the "historic" base 
of the celebration with which it is concerned. 


The program concensus projected in the "draft report" would 
put the ARBC "in business," regardless of the nature of 
distribution. The outline presented in this paper v/ould, in 
my opinion, properly balance government and private participa¬ 
tion in the task of bicentennial commemoration. A broader 
medal program could kill off not only the private sector, but 
the grandiose possibilities outlined in the "draft report." 

In all, there will be several thousand medals issued to 
commemorate the bicentennial, if one uses as a guide the fact 
that around 2,000 have been chronicled for the 1876 centennial 


In suggesting the circulating series of 1976 bicentennial 
commemorative coins and the note, I would leave open to the 
Treasury the option of utilizing the designs for one year 
or incorporating them as "standard" designs after 1976. 
Canada, of course offered their centennial coins for one 
year only, then reverted to the former designs. The latter 
course would be preferable from many standpoints. , , / 
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PHONE 715 445-2217 JOLA, W!S. 54945 


June 19, 1970 

Mr. F. Patrick Butler, Executive Assistant 
American Revolution Bicentennial Commission 
811 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C., 20242 


Dear Mr. Butler:- 

Enclosed is my five page assessment of the proper direction 
for the ARBC numismatic program, about which I spoke to you 
over the phone earlier today. 

You will note, as I indicated, that its contents are at quite 
a variance with the proposals in the outline which was 
prepared out of your office. 

I considered it my duty to project an ideal program, at this 
point, rather than to pass upon the merits of any particular 
proposals contained in the outline. Our phone conversation 
seemed to confirm the desirability of this decision. 

I also deemed it proper to deal in broad generalities at this 
point, rather than attempting to explore the detailed mechanics. 

By nature of the fact that I believe the concentration should 
be on a coin-paper money program, as opposed to a medal program, 
the work toward this end must be activated at a much earlier 
date than was your indication. There is not time for drawn-out 
discussions; a firm course should be set and implementation 
commenced by the end of this year• 


Naturally, I will be. glad to detail the specifics of the 
program I project at any time such is deemed appropriate. 

If my counsel is to be retained after July 4, I shall look 
forward to making an early trip to Washington to discuss 
with you and any other appropriate ARBC personnel the 
specifics of my ideals. 

Thanking you for your direct responses to my inquiries, I remain, 
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SIDNEY NEWS BUILDING PH: 513 492-41-11 SIDNEY, OHIO 453E5 


June 22, 1970 


Hugh A. Hall 

American Revolution Bicentennial Commission 
Suite 319 Lafayette Building 
811 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20242 

Dear Mr. Hall: 



May I congratulate you and your staff for the total 
comprehension of a complex subject in the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Commission Coins and Medals'Draft Report, even 
if you do describe it as a "basic document. 1 ' 


« 


Your work must have been intensive and most efficient 
for you to have accomplished so much in such a short time! 

\ 

As you know, we have been thinking American Revolution 
Bicentennial for many months here at Coin World, too, with 
specific interest in the numismatic excitement that is bound 
to be generated from this grand and glorious occasion. 


However, when it came time to organize my thinking, 
based on my contact with the numismatic public, at your request, 
I redoubled my admiration at your precision in outlining and 
summarizing the complexities of a coins and medals program 
for the Bicentennial. 


So that you do not gain the impression that my views 
are limited to the wonderful world of numismatics, I wish 
to go on record at once with this statement: 


No single form of observance of the American Revolution 
Bicentennial will touch more lives, and communicate the very 
reason for the Bicentennial observance than coin of the realm 
and the official medallion. 


C 
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Every effort must be made to see that each man, woman 
and child in the United States has an opportunity to acquire 
whatever numismatic issues are produced under the auspices of 
the American Revolution Bicentennial Comission. 








Mr. Hugh A. Hall 


Page 2 


June 22, 1970 


Equality of distribution and a range of fair prices 
are all-important factors in accomplishing what I believe 
must be the prime goal--reaching Everyman! 

Thank you for allowing us to study Draft Report No. 1 
in the quiet (T) of our own offices. We will look forward 
to our next communication from you. 

We have had a lengthy lobbying telephone call from 
Mr. Joseph Segel of the Franklin Mint, Franklin Center, Pa., 
followed by a lengthy letter, a copy of which we are enclosing 
(Exhibit A). 

We have received several inquiries as to whether an 
actual meeting of the coins and medals advisory panel is to 
take place. We. believe if it is at all possible to.arrange, 
at least one such session should be held. The public is^not 
aware of the thoroughness of the Draft Report you have dis¬ 
tributed to members of the panel, but a meeting could be 
publicized to good advantage, I believe, to bring focus upon 
the activities of the panel. 

Some members of the numismatic public seem to be wait¬ 
ing for an opportunity to be critical of what they term 
"cut and dried" decisions made without the recommendations 
of the advisory panel. I have discouraged this kind of 
thinking at every opportunity, and will continue to do so. 

I believe the figure of ten million coin collectors 
cited in the report is too high. This might possibly repre¬ 
sent the casual "pocket change checker" plus the serious 
collector. 

Realists in the hobby believe there may be as many 
as three million casual collectors, but less than a million, 
perhaps only 500,000 serious collectors. Coin World has 
7,000 coin dealers in its files. Many of these include small, 
informal operations in the home and as after-hours vocations. 

If there would be advantage at any time to an opinion 
poll among the numismatic fraternity in the development of 
any facet of the coins and medals program, I would like to 
offer the pages of Coin World at any time. Our 130,000-plus 
readers are mighty vocal, and participate in polls with verve 
and brio. 
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Mr. Hugh A. Hall 


June 22, 1970 


And, of course, we stand ready to publicize the coins 
and medals program every step of the way! We are at your 
command! Spiritedly! Through 1976! 


Sincerely, 
com WORLD 

Margo RPss'ell, Editor 
(Mrs. Marion) 


MR:pah 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSPAPErC<£JTHE ENTIRE NUMISMATIC FIELD 

SIDNEY NEWS BUILDING PH: 613 402-4141 SIDNEY, OHIO 45365 


COMMENTARY ON AMERICAN REVOLUTION BICENTENNIAL COINAGE:— 

A change of design for all denominations of coins of the 
realm-- one dollar, fifty, twenty-five, ten, five and one-cent 
coins--to appropriate devices commemorating the American 
Revolution Bicentennial would bring the historic message to 
everyone through economic channels of the nation. It would 
electrify numismatists of the world, not just those within 
the boundaries of the United States. 

All of the designs of these denominations could be changed 
by 1976 without legislation except'the fifty-cent piece. 

However, any such program would depend directly upon 
the Bureau of the Mint’s funding and production capacities 
as well as upon its coin inventories. 

If the Mint finds itself still operating under its present 
financing system, it would need a tolerant Bureau of the Budget 
and a sympathetic Congress to appropriate it sufficient funds 
to produce enough coin in advance of the Bicentennial year to 
build coin inventories so that at no time would the Federal 
Reserve system find itself without coinage to conduct the 
nation’s business transactions. 

There would be additional' appropriations needed for labor 
and materials to make such extensive die changes, and to go into 
a production schedule we believe would be required to insure 


adequate inventories of Bicentennial coinage to prevent shortages 
or hoarding. If the Mint is fortunate enough to find itself 
with a business type budget by the time such coins would need 
to be -produced, the funding picture might be different. 

We believe'a change to a Bicentennial theme for all coinage 
denominations beginning January 1, 1976, would be thrilling 
numismatically IF the Mint lias the funds to produce and distri¬ 
bute a whole new set of coins without upsetting its prime 
function, to supply coinage for the nation's business. We 
assume the production facilities of the Mint would be adequate. 

We pronounce Canada's commemorative issues significant, 
and successful both in the areas of coinage and a distinctive 
bank note. Canada's policy is to issue, them so that it is 
possible for them to have a place in every collection, in 
every pocket, for that matter. There are some exceptions in 
commemorative popularity. (See attachment B for a less than 
successful Dutch commemorative.) 

The rich historic lore supplied by the U. S. Commemor¬ 
ative series speaks for itself. We would like very much to see 
a tradition which dates back to ancient Greece and Rome revived 
for our upcoming national accomplishment. 

We are certain that Mrs. Mary T. Brooks, director of the 
Mint, and her staff will have dialogue in this highly specialized 
area, and that her remarks will have all-important significance. 

Apart from the rapture of the numismatic public at a 
complete coinage change, we believe one of the prime goals would 
be accomplished--everyone would have ins'tant opportunity to 
enjoy and identify with a tangible symbol of the celebration 
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with a significance that is undeniably associated with_the 
coinage of the realm. 

I believe there is an equal division within the coin 
collecting fraternity as to whether such coins would be ter¬ 
minated at the conclusion of the Bicentennial year or whether 
they should be continued. There would be points in favor of 
either. The American Revolution events do, indeed, continue 
past 1776--the American Revolution Bicentennial Commission 
itself is to remain in existence until 1983. The coinage 
designs would by law remain for a 25-year period unless Congress 
decreed otherwise. Those who hold the "Coinage of the Pres¬ 
idents" in high esteem would like to see the familiar profiles 
restored. 

We could foresee a specially packaged 1976 Proof coin set 
and Uncirculated coin set of the highest numismatic significance. 
We do not think however, that these should be viewed as a 
potential source of revenue by the American Revolution Bicen¬ 
tennial Commission because we believe there is no precedent for 
programming of such funds for an outside agency as is the case 
in the earlier Commemorative coin series. 

We believe an invitational 'design competition for a 
Bicentennial coinage would be democratic although we believe 
the Mint's engravers are among the finest in the world and 
would design coins worthy of the occasion. 

We specify invitational competition in an effort to limit 
the participants to those who know the intricacies of designing 
for coinage and medallion dies. Such designs, of course, would 
meet both the stringent Treasury Department standards, and the 
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American Revolution Bicentennial Commission aesthctic^guidelincs. 

We believe the Bureau of the Mint's present experience 
of processing and distributing Proof and Uncirculated coin sets 
with the aid of automatic data- processing equipment, plus its 
practice in distributing the Eisenhower dollar-size coin, should 
it become a reality, would make distribution of American Revolution 
Bicentennial collector coin sets an efficient operation. 

We believe the proposed Numismatic Agency now under serious 
study by the Bureau of the Mint would have the same success as 
its philatelic counterpart if it becomes reality. 

Hopefully, a Mint-operated Numismatic Agency will be in 
full and efficient operation by the time the Bicentennial coin 
and medal program commences. Such an instrument would have 
unlimited potential in the distribution of Bicentennial numismatic 
items. Again, we are certain Mrs. Brooks will enlighten the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Commission concerning these 
plans. 

Should the complete coinage change not be feasible, we 
believe most coin collectors would welcome the return of the 
historic commemorative coin--this time to a wiser numismatic 
audience, a wiser Congress and a wiser Bureau of the Mint. 

Thanks to dedicated lawmakers like Congresswomen Leonor K. 
Sullivan, of Missouri, head of the Subcommittee on Consumer 
Affairs of the House Banking and Currency Committee, there is 
a new awareness of the abuses and pitfalls of unfair profiteering 
from commemorative coinage of the past. We arc genuinely con¬ 
vinced that the numismatic" public as well as all agencies 
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associated with the distribution of co.ranemorative coinage have 
been liberated from repeating the abuses of the past through 

experience and through education. 

If the Bicentennial coinage is to be limited to one co in, 
we believe it should be a fifty-cent piece, and that it should 
be produced by means of legislation which would designate the 
Commission as the responsible agency. Such legislation would 
specify the price for which the coin would be sold, and designate 
that the profits from the sale of the coin would go to the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Commission. 

We would assume that the Commission would take advantage 
of the Mint's efficient distribution system for all the reasons 
we described earlier, plus that of security. We would assume 

the Mint would be reimbursed for distribution costs as well 

\ 

as for the actual manufacture of the coin. 

We repeat, we believe there are adequate controls to 
prevent previous abuses, and if and when such coins would be 
struck to the order of such a distinguished agency as the American 
Revolution Bicentennial Commission, and distributed directly 
to the collectors by the Mint, a nation would be grateful and 
proud. 

Coin Collectors even dare dream this could be the 
beginning of a commemorative coin revival--this time with con¬ 
trols and guidelines that would prevent any but the most 
significant events of national import to be commemorated on 
United States coinage. 
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PAPER MONEY: Perhaps that distinguished gentleman James 
A. Conlon, director of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
has done such a remarkable job of impressing upon numismatists 
the dangers of tampering with the built-in security present 
in our paper money, we are hesitant to even hope for a new 
paper money issue to be printed in cooperation with the 
American Bicentennial Commission. 

We believe paper money printed with an appropriate design 
of commemoration of the American Revolution would be one of 
the highlights of the observance, providing the currency 
security so well guarded, and so envied by the rest of the 
world, would be maintained. Mr. Conlon does not appear to be 
convinced this is possible in the Draft Report. 

The $1.00 note would, once ag^in, touch the most lives 
should it become possible to redesign this note with a 
commemorative theme. Paper money collectors would welcome 
the change with open albums, even though the change would 
be a permanent one. 

The collecting fraternity is well aware of the handsome 
engravings produced by the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
and the Coins and Medals panel might well consider a strong 
numismatic vignette or proclamation as a potential contribution 
from the Bureau of Engraving and Printing as Mr. Conlon suggests. 
Would his agency make these available to the Commission to 
be sold at a profit? Would his agency handle the distribution? 



OTHER SUGGESTIONS: The Bureau of the Mint combined numis¬ 
matics and philatelies in a commemorative postmarked keepsake 
distributed at the dedication of the new Philadelphia Mint 
in 1969. (Attachment C) 

A half dollar-size bronze medallion struck by the Mint, 
a colorful cover and a postmark on the opening day was offered 
to the collectors at the Mint. Collectors stood in line for 
hours to purchase, one to a person, for $1.50 the 10,000 
postmarked covers. They were sold out within two weeks, an 
all-time record for any government medal. 

Perhaps the Coins and Medals advisory panel might con¬ 
sider this packet, colorful with appropriate designs, as a 
supplement to its program of inexpensive items to be made 

available to the public as a commemorative memento. (See 

\ 

Coin World hews story, attachment D.) 
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COMMENTARY ON AMERICAN REVOLUTION BICENTENNIAL MEDALLIONS:— 

This facet-of the American Revolution Bicentennial Commission 
observance promises to be numismatically significant beyond 
all measure especially since it appears the renaissance of the 
art of the medal is upon us in this country. 

Thanks to the artistic production and enterprise of medal 
producing firms in the United States, there has been a whole 
new focus of public attention upon the medal and its powers 
as a vehicle as a portrayer and educator in the fields of 
art and history. President Nixon, former Presidents Johnson 

and Kennedy have been devotees of the art of the medal. 

\ 

The coins and medals advisory panel has a simple yet 
highly complicated obligation: It must find the minting 
facility that is capable of producing the finest possible 
example of medallic art, worthy of the occasion. It must 
see that the distribution of this medallion which should be 
known as the official medal is fair and widespread. 

In the coin collecting fraternity there is an undeniable 
prestige associated with medallions struck at the United 
States Mint. This is also growing sentiment with the general 
public who associate a kind of ’'legality'' with Mint-struck 
pieces. This leads me to conclude there should be one master 
design for the official American Revolution Bicentennial and 


that the official medallion should be produced by the United 
States Mint. 

It is my hope, however, that the Mint quality control 
has improved by .the time these medallions would be struck, 
and that the Mint could revert to its former care and 
craftsmanship which made the Mint medals of yesteryear true 
works of art. I am aware that the medal production facility 
has been neglected in the transition period when the Mint 
in Philadelphia moved from its third to its fourth home 
in 1969. Prior to that time, the Mint found its prime con¬ 
cern was in the production of coinage to prevent a coin 
shortage, and again the medallion production refinements 
were forced to take a back seat. We hope the Mint will soon 
return to sharply struck, well finished pieces it produced 
in an earlier era. The Commission should insist upon quality. 

It is my conviction that should the Mint be awarded 
the privilege of striking the Arm rican Revolution Bicentennial 
Commission medal, it should make a concerted effort to 
produce it in the finest manner possible in today's sophis¬ 
ticated technology. The finest medal ever seen by the American 
public should emerge as a representation of the American 
Revolution Bicentennial commemoration. This is a big order, 
but I believe the Mint can do it! 


) 
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The official medallion should be at least three inches in 
diameter, available in both silver (Pre-established, pre-announced 
limited issue) and bronze, (unlimited number) with gold presen¬ 
tation pieces for the Presidents under which the American Revolu¬ 
tion Bicentennial Commission serves, and for the national numis¬ 
matic collections in the Smithsonian Institution in Washington. 

There should be smaller versions of the official medal, 
probably slightly over on<e-dollar size, again in silver and 
bronze with the limited gold specimens. 

There should be an award version of the two sizes, per¬ 
haps with space for appropriate engraving to be done on a local 
level following purchase of the medallions, or be-ribboned, or 
set apart in some manner as an award piece. 

Sets of four medallions--the two large and two small medals 
in bronze and silver with appropriate and decorative encasement-- 
would be a welcome and handsome supplement for coin collectors, 
and has precedent , I believe, with a similar set being issued 
in 1876 during the nation’s centennial observance. 

Suggested costs and number of silver official medals is 
difficult to project. Some consideration should be given to 
advance ordering procedures to help determine demand. The 
three-inch bronze piece should sell for approximately $5.00 
providing this can reimburse the Mint for its production hand¬ 
ling and mailing costs, and still give the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Commission a fair profit. Costs of silver medals 
would depend, of course, upon the price of silver. The smaller 
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bronze medals could sell for $1.00 or $1.25. 

Competition for the official Bicentennial Commission medal¬ 
lion should be open to all United States artists who can submit 
a plaster model. This opens the field to a wide range of ar¬ 
tists,' yet limits it to sculptors who can furnish a model, thus 
eliminating the unskilled or semi-skilled at the outset. 

The Commission may wish to give consideration to a cash 
prize to the winner of the design competition, although such a 
distinction would be payment and prestige enough for most. 

Amount of a cash award would depend upon the health of the Com¬ 
mission’s exchequer. 

My suggested timetable for the competition from the begin¬ 
ning through to the sale of the medal would be in advance of 
1976 in order not to distract from the coinage plans of that 
year. It would appear a year's lead time would be sufficient-- 
coast to coast publicity on competition early in 1974, with the 
medal to be completed and on sale by early 1975. 

The Mint could distribute the official medallions through 
its built-in collector channels, Treasury outlets, through the 
state Commissions, and through the local Post Offices. (See 
attachment D for proof coin and uncirculated coin set sales of 
recent years.) 

It would be to the advantage of a bank’s public relations 
and business promotion offices to handle the medallions, and 
many banks are now offering foreign coinage as a customer ser¬ 
vice (Attachment D). There are some complications, however, 
in bank distribution, but perhaps these could be. overcome in 
the interests of the widest possible availability of the offi¬ 
cial medallion. (See Attachment E) 
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Assuming that there are 50 state American Revolution Bi¬ 
centennial Commissions, we believe administration of such an 
ambitious state-by-state medallion program would not be feasi¬ 
ble for the Commission, but that each state commission should 
arrange for its own state medal. This is where the very fine 
private minting concerns should play an all-important role, in 
our opinion. (See attached list of potential producers, Attach¬ 
ment F ) 

It would seem appropriate and efficient for the Coins and 
Medals Advisory Panel of the Commission to prepare a detailed 
guideline kit for the state ARBC officials, detailing how a 
state medallion commemorating the American Revolution Bicen¬ 
tennial commission should look (general suggestions) how to 
go about designing^suggestions as to production figures, the 
various metals which can be used--'in short, assistance to help 
them develop and have a proprietory interest in their own state 
medallion as a medallic piece which will have dignity and sig¬ 
nificance . 

This suggestion kit could contain the names and addresses 
of medal manufacturers who have the production capacity to 
properly serve the state commissions—most of them would not 
have any idea of where to go for such distinctive manufacturing. 
Not all firms on the list of Attachment F would be in a posi¬ 
tion to produce such medallions. 

Perhaps it would be democratic of the Coins and Medals 
Advisory panel to invite medallic producing firms to submit 
short paragraphs describing^for"production specialty (i.e., 
Medallic Art Company, high relief art medals; Franklin Mint, 
dollar-sizc brillion Proof medallions, etc.) 
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This is a most complicated sector of the program, and 
must be thought through thoroughly. 

Collectors would vie for one specimen of each of the 
50 states, we are certain, and thus each state Commission would 
have a source of individual revenue from the sale of medal¬ 
lions . 

It should be considered that each state can also approach 
the Mint for ’'National” medal production by having a congress¬ 
man introduce legislation to provide for the striking of such 
medallions. Mint-struck medals, as the Draft Report indicates, 
have realized highly successful sales. Here again the Mint's 
production facilities could be overtaxed. 

In fiscal 1969, six such medals were authorized by Con¬ 
gress, and struck at the Mint. These included medals in honor 
of the dedication of the Winston Churchill Memorial and Library 
at Westminster College, Fulton, Mo.; commemorating the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of the American Fisheries Society; 
the three hundredth anniversary of the founding of South Carolina 
one hundredth anniversary of the founding of the city of Wichita, 
Kansas; 150th anniversary of the founding of the state of Ala¬ 
bama, and the 50th anniversary of the United States Diplomatic 
Courier Service. 

Most of the medals produced in this manner were struck 
in limited numbers and furnished to a sponsoring agency after 
production costs were fully guaranteed. The Commission could 
guarantee such costs to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and thus eliminate production fund problems. 
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State Commissions might prefer to launch their medal pro¬ 
gram within the next two years, especially those in the east. 
This would give additional and dramatic focus as a lead-in to 
the Bicentennial year. It would be well to emphasize that 
each state would have one "official” piece just as the nation 
would have one "official" medal. 

The Commission should exercise the utmost care not to 
indicate medallions as investment potential. 

Use of private minting sources for the state medals would 
develop grassroots interest, recognize free enterprise, and 
make use of the exceptionally fine facilities available. It 
would also eliminate the Commission's embarrassment at having 
to "sanction" or "approve" minting firms. 

Most firms are so accomplished and highly skilled, as a 
matter of fact, the Commission can'take comfort in the fact 
that if for some reason the Mint could not serve it in the 
production and distribution of the official medallions, a 
private substitute is waiting in the wings. Again there is 
precedent for this procedure--the Medallic Art Company has 
come to the aid of the Mint in past years during occasional 
work overloads at the Mint. 

Should the Mint find it is impossible to produce the of¬ 
ficial national Bicentennial medallion, Medallic Art Company 
would be my choice for the production as of this writing. If 
the Franklin Mint does install equipment to produce high relief 
art medals, it is my feeling that these two firms should have 
the opportunity to bid for the privilege of striking the offi¬ 
cial national Bicentennial medallion. If other firms subse¬ 
quently submit worthy samples, they too, should be considered. 
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busy already with at least two firms distributing American 
Revolution Bicentennial-theme type medal series on a continuity 
basis. 

There promises to be many, many more Bicentennial com¬ 
memorative pieces* We have attached copies of a Coin World 
medallion log (Attachment G) for a succession of contempor¬ 
ary historic events which have been commemorated in ”frozen 
metal." 

These include pieces struck for Apollo 11, 12 and 13, 
President Nixon, President Eisenhower and President Johnson, 
Robert F. Kennedy, Martin Luther King, and Expo 70. The John 
F. Kennedy medallion log fills a- giant book! 

As you will see, a number of foreign producers made medal¬ 
lions that appeal to American collectors, and we assume the 
American Revolution Bicentennial will be no exception. 

We would call your attention to the wide range of aesthe¬ 
tic appeal of these medallic offerings — everything from plati¬ 
num and gold ro aluminum. There will be no way, of course, for 
the Commission to control or guide the majority of privately 
produced Bicentennial numismatic items. To say the least, it 
will be a colorful and interesting array! 


Respectfully Submitted, 



COIN WORLD 


(Mrs. Marion) 
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June 8, 1970 


Mr. Hugh A. Hall 
Acting Executive Director 
American Revolution Bicentennial 
Commission 

Suite 319,.Lafayette Building 
811 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20242 
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Dear Mr. Hall: 

With respect to your letter of June 3rd, I offer the follow¬ 
ing comments and suggestions. I hope these will be useful to 
your Panel. 

Nothing could be more appropriate to celebrate the American 
Revolution Bicentennial than a commemorative coin and medal (s). 

The former should either involve a special, collectors' issue, 
or a change in the regular coinage from the current to commem¬ 
orative designs. I would prefer a special commemorative coin 
which, owing to its smaller issuance, would allow the execution 
of more highly relieved designs. Severe limitations are imposed 
on our regular issues because, first, of the fast—action presses 
on which they are struck, and, secondly, the greater necessity of 
conserving the dies. 

As you know, in recent years, there have been strenuous objections 
to the striking of commemorative coins. These objections, however, 
can be easily met, and so that you may be acquainted with the 
refutations as well as the arguments relating thereto, I am 
enclosing a copy of my book on the subject. Please see the epilogue, 
especially. I also enclose a copy of my U.S.Mint and _Cqinaae, 
which is the standard work on that subject. Please accept these 
with my compliments, and feel free to include them, at your 
discretion, with the affidavits of your report. 

I think that the larger the coin, the better it is suited to 
commemorative purposes; there being more room to satisfy the 
demands of an artistic composition. A silver dollar-sized 
coin would therefore be the most,appropriate choice. A gold 
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dollar would naturally be the least, and, in any case, there 
would be little hope to secure legislation for striking one. 

It is my feeling that proofing a coin, while it contributes to 
a more perfect surface, adds little in an aesthetic way. In 
fact, the less field (plain area) a coin has (and this is 
normally quite small on a commemorative issue), the more self- 
defeating proofing is. It might be well, however, in the event 
of a limited.issue, to make use of one operation in the proof¬ 
ing process, namely to strike the coins on a hydraulic press 
to more fully bring up the relief. 

The designs for the coin and medals should be both historically 
and artistically satisfying, and, therefore, the panel select¬ 
ing these designs should comprise members collectively competent 
to deal with both requirements. Manya design has been ruined by 
cramming into it an unwieldly number of historical elements 
especially inscriptions, without regard to aesthetic considera¬ 
tions. 

The finest designs ever adopted on our coinage — those intro¬ 
duced between 1907 and 1921, were the result either of specific 
commissions given to private artists of proven merit, or small, 
select competitions. On the other hand, open competitions have 
almost invariably ended in failure, first because few really first 
class artists bother to compete, and, secondly, because of the 
greater demands that are made on the competence of the jury. 

I would certainly question the statement that the "U. S. Bureau 
of the Mint has a staff of designers, some of whom are considered 
to be outstanding." One asks: "considered by whom?" 

Much more freedom may be exercised in the design and manufacture 
of a medal, than of a coin, and it would, in my judgement, be 
foolish not to take advantage of it. I would therefore un¬ 
equivocally recommend an "art-medal," which is to say the true 
medal, the term "art-medal" having but recently come into vogue, 
and of necessity to distinguish between it and the inundation 
of souvenir-type items, with almost no relief, which are collect¬ 
ed more for their intrinsic bullion value than for any artistic 
or historical reason. I do not feel that the latter will bring 
credit to your commission, however well recommended they may be 
by their manufacturer. If a private firm is to be employed, it 
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seems to me, it ought to be one which is thoroughly experienced, 
in producing art-medals, whose work consistently meets a high 
aesthetic and technical standard, and whose eminence is 
universally attested to by those whose opinions on the subject 
merit consideration. I believe you will find that the Medallic 
Art Company of New York City is uniquely qualified on all counts. 

With regard to state medals, it might be best if your commission 
reserved the right to ratify all designs, so as to prevent the 
possibility of any Confederate-oriented issues, and the consequent 
aggravation of present tensions. Since we already have some 
"Confederate" commemorative half dollars, the possibility of 
such an abortion is not to be overlooked. 

Mere changes in the size or color of our paper money would seem 
irrelevent. A surcharge would be possible, but still better 
might be an additional commemorative one dollar note. There 
is no precedent for this in our paper currency, but that, in 
itself, is no objection. In an^ case, being a special issue, 
and subject to the scrutiny of collectors would be some 
deterrent against counterfeiting. 

Under definitions and sources, you ought to substitute the 
following: 


1. "A coin is a forma of money, of fixed denomination 
and convenient size,'almost always of metal, and 
bearing devices and/or inscriptions indicating the 
governmental authority by which it has been issued." 

3. 2nd line: ... design, and/or inscription ... 

do. page 2, under Com memor ative Coins, 2nd line: should 
read: "etc. and intended to be sold exclusively to the 

public, at a premium, as collectors' items. 

Under Proof sets , insert "from one particular mint" after 
"realm" 

Under comme nd ations , P. 13, 7th line, after COFA, insert 
"National Sculpture Society." 
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"The Mint Story" contains many egregious errors. I note that 
compilers have consulted my u 1 s ! _Mint_and_aiSSaS. but did 
not do so as carefully as they should have. The following, 
the very least, ought to be corrected. 

Paae 21, 2nd par., should read "The Morris report, made in 1782, 
proposed to establish a decimal system which would be converti e 
in the various systems of English reckoning then prevailing in 
the different states." 

Below under "THE FIRST COINAGE". The description that follows 
in the paragraoh starting with "The very first coins" is com¬ 
pletely fictional, having been taken from an imaginative painting 
conceived over a century later! 


Page 25, 4th par., 1st line: 1795 should be changed to 1796, 
a leftover 1795 obverse die giving rise to the erroneous date 


Page 28, 3rd line: change "sevaral" to "three"; 4th line: 
change "Goddess" to "Personification". 

Page 29, 2nd par., 3rd line: change "sovereigns" to "governments 

Page 38, 6th par., let 2nd and 3rd lines read: "continued 
through 1804, when regular issues ceased until 1840. They were 
then struck through 1873 except for 1858". etc. 


Yours very truly, 



Don Taxay. . 


DT/nar 
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SUMMARY 


COINS AND MEDALS PROGRAM 


The plan to develop the ARDC Coins and Medals 
program involves a number of steps or administrative 
levels of activ?.ty e Each level should be reached before 
proceeding to tae nort, As a first step, an Advisory 
Panel on. Coins and Medals, which is perhaps the most 
highly qualified group of experts ever, put together, 
was established and will submit to the Commission some 
time between July 1 and October 1, 3970, a preliminary 

Commemorative Coins and Medals report - as a guide to 
further ac t ic>n . Already in exis tence : 

(1) ARDC C oins_and M e da 1s Re nort Nu mb e r One 

was constructed to re fleer ail incoming corres¬ 
pondence (April 16, 1970); and 

(2 ) A R Pi C C o i n s a n d M e cl a 1 s R c nor (: N u. nbe r Tv; o 


was constructed a 


penaiuia of professional 


c o: 


comments, business and association position 
papers, and historical precedence in the 
numismatic area, plus a list of the advisory panel 
members (June 1, 1970). 


In the works: 

(3) ARDC Co in s and M edals Re nort Number Three 


is presently under construction ana will primarily 
show the comments of the advisory panel on the 
considerations- listed in ARDC Coins and Medals 

Report: _Nu mber Two , plus a general outline of 

recommendations for instituting a Commemorative 
Coins and Medals program for implementation after 
July 1970. 


( 
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Fflc t r> ; 

(1) In relation to ARBC effort, we are including the 
interc r, t r. of: 

Ca) Federal, State, and local government; 

(b) Private enterprise; 

(c) The general public. 

(2) Each of the three groups listed above should be 
cooperated with to permit the widest range of 

.individual views, But the responsibility by law 
ultimately rests with the Commission, 

R e c o v.) n e n d a t i o n s : 


(A) Continued cooperation with: (1) various government 

agencies which have vested interests in the Commemorative 
Coins and Medals field; (2) private enterprise which has 
a financial investment to be considered; and (3) the 
general public whose interests should be the m o s t: 
important ones to consider, * 


(B) The Commission should t>e aware of the fact that all 

kinds and extraordinary intensive pressures are applied 
by private industry and individuals to get the Bicentennial 
Commission's endorsement for their ventures. Although, 
in some cases, it may coincide with the interest of the 
Coramis sion ~ and even more so vith the country itself - 
until most careful examination of all proposals vi 11 be 
exercised, no such recommendation will be forthcoming 
from the Coins and Medals Committee. I would like to 
bring to the Commission's attention the highly explosive 
issue the Committee is dealing with, considering the 
fact that it is probably one of the highest revenue- 
producing potential areas of the Bicentennial celebrations. 


_ L. _ 

George E. Lang 

Chairman, Events & Exhibitions Committ 
(Coins & Medals) 


_;_ 

Hugh A. Ha 11 

Executive Director 

1. c k TuTiTc r 
Staff Advisor on Coins and Medals 
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EXCERPT FROM THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF 
JULY 6, 1970 


AMERICA’S 200TH ANNIVERSARY 

Mr. Griffin. Mr. President, the American Revolution Bicenten¬ 
nial Commission, created by an Act of Congress, has submitted its 
required report to the President on the commemoration of the 200th 
year of the Nation’s birth. Already, we are in what is termed the 
Bicentennial Era and many notable events are scheduled throughout 
this decade, centering around the year 1976. 

It might be pointed out, Mr. President, that members of this Com¬ 
mission served long and hard, without any remuneration whatso¬ 
ever, in order to produce this report. 

From time to time, the Commission and its able staff, headed by 
Executive Director M. L. Spector, will issue studies and reports on 
individual events and projects. . . 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the Commission s 
report be printed as a Senate Document in accordance with the usual 
procedure. . . 

The Vice President. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



AMERICAN REVOLUTION BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 
736 JACKSON PLACE, NW. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 20276 


OR. J. E. WALLACE STERLING 
HOBART LEWIS 
M. L. SPECTOR 


July 1, 1970 


The President 
The White House 
Washington, D. C. 20500 

Dear Mr. President: 

On behalf of the American Revolution Bicentennial Commission, 
I have the honor of transmitting to you herewith the Commission’s 
Report to the President of the United States. The Report is the 
beginning, the first outline of a program which will unfold during 
the Bicentennial Era. 

During the Commission's eight meetings since July 1969, its 
discussions have ranged widely. Its Report does not include all 
topics and possibilities which the Commission has considered; 
rather it is a distillation of what the Commission has considered 
to be most important at this time. 

I should tell you that I invited each Commissioner to record 
any dissent which he or she might have on any substantive item in 
the Report. As I write this letter under the time-pressure of 
sending the Report to press, I have received none. If received 
after the Report goes to press, the Commission staff will see to 
it that you are informed. 

I should tell you also that some Commissioners felt that you 
might wish to involve the United Nations in the international 
aspects of the Bicentennial. They asked me to communicate this 
view to you in this letter rather than to include the suggestion 
in the Report. 

Finally, I should tell you that the members of the Comnission 
held varying views as to changes which might be made in the size 
and composition of the Commission. Some argued for a larger 
Commission which would include greater representation of the 
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minority groups and youth. Others argued for a smaller Corrmission. 
In the end, the Commission declined to make a recommendation on 
this matter but asked me to report to you the fact of their 
differing views. 

I am pleased, Mr. President, to send you with this Report 
the very best wishes of the Commission. 
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THE MANDATE 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 
was established by a Joint Resolution 
of the 89th Congress on July 4, 1966. Its 
mandate: to prepare an overall program com¬ 
memorating the Bicentennial of the American 
Revolution, and of the nation's birth. 

Specifically, Congress instructed the Commission 
to: 


Plan, encourage, develop and 
coordinate observances and activities 
commemorating the historic events that 
preceded, and are associated with, the 
American Revolution. 

Give due consideration to related 
plans and programs developed by State, 
local, and private groups. 

Give special emphasis to the ideas 
associated with the Revolution -- ideas 
that have vitally influenced the develop¬ 
ment of the United States, world affairs, 
and mankind's quest for freedom. 

Recommend allocations of financial 
and administrative responsibility among 
public and private authorities and organi¬ 
zations. 

Submit to the President, not later 
than July 4, 1970, a comprehensive report 
incorporating its specific recommendations 
for the commemoration of the Bicentennial 
and related events. 
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PROLOGUE: A SUMMONS TO GREATNESS 


The American nation, Mr. President, stands on the threshold 
of a most significant period in its hi story--the Bicentennial Era 
that will be marked, on July 4, 1976, by the 200th anniversary of 
the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 

We Americans are a proud and mighty nation, deep in the 
concerns and challenges of the present and the future. But we 
are also the sum of all our yesterdays, possessors of a precious 
heritage which has been forged in the blood and courage of men of 
many nations and races, in their tears and triumphs, their toil 
and dreams. 

But however deeply we treasure that heritage, we must 
recognize that this is another day, a different time. 

The Founders' world was bounded on the east by an ocean 
that took 30 days to cross, on the west by an uncharted wilder¬ 
ness; by the sky above their heads and the virgin earth beneath 
their feet. Thirteen colonies, some 3,000,000 people, half of 
whom were under 16, and 90 per cent of whom lived off the land. 
Their life: an unrelenting struggle to maintain and expand a 
beachhead on the edge of the unknown. 

Two hundred years of high drama have been recorded since 
then. Wars have been fought and won. Sweeping social, techno¬ 
logical, economic, and demographic changes have taken place. 

Today we are an industrial nation of 50 States and 205 million 
people, two-thirds of whom are crowded together in the nation's 
metropolitan areas. We are a nation of great wealth and enjoy 
the world's highest standard of living. 

Yet, for all our wealth and power, something has gone awry. 
As a pioneer once wrote in a time of frustration, "We have pain 
and labour, the wind and the rain in the fields." 

We desire peace, yet find ourselves at war. We believe in 
justice and equality, yet there are wrongs and injustices in the 
land. We proclaim reverence for our God-given environment, yet 
tolerate its pollution. We believe in the brotherhood of man, 
yet there is violence in the streets, prejudice of the mind, 
distress and discord on the campuses. 
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As we move to solve the problems which confront us, we should 
derive strength and courage from our past. The ideals of human 
freedom which made us an independent nation in 1776 still live, 
vital and daring, but are now put to new tests. Can this society 
indeed achieve equal opportunity and full citizenship for all its 
members, and will it commit itself to that task? 

The program which the Commission submits for the Bicentennial 
celebration is formative and flexible, as it should be if it is to 
accommodate changes that will occur during the Bicentennial Era. 

No program can change the past: the past is a matter of record. 
But there is in that record much that was new in its day, much 
that is noble - so new and noble that it provided inspiration, 
in this country and elsewhere, for those who strove to advance 
the cause of human freedom. The Commission believes that this 
record has not lost its power to inspire and that it will do so 
during the Bicentennial Era as Americans tackle the problems of 
today and prepare to enter Century III of American life. No one 
should forget, ignore, or neglect what is good about America. 
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USA: 200 - THE FESTIVAL OF FREEDOM 


The Festival of Freedom is the nation's Bicentennial celebration. 
It invites participation of all people. It provides opportunity to 
reflect and to innovate. It is people remembering and honoring 
their past, expressing new ideas, setting goals and striving to 
achieve them. It is the national framework for the commemorative 
programs, activities, and events that will be developed during the 
Bicentennial Era. 


Guidelines 


Early in its work, the Commission concluded that some aspects 
of the Bicentennial should be solemn, some festive, because the 
200th birthday of the country should be at once a solemn rededica¬ 
tion and a joyous celebration. With this in mind, the Commission 
adopted three guidelines for the Festival of Freedom. 

First , the Bicentennial should be national in scope . It 
should have an appeal which would make every American and all 
friends of America eager to participate. 

Second , while recognizing its obligation to make annual reports 
to the Congress until 1983, the Commission sees the Bicentennial Era 
as a period for commemorating events which led to and through the 
Revolution and to the formal founding of the nation in 1787 with 
the creation of the Constitution. Thus, the historical period to 
be celebrated would include the years 1770 to 1787; the focal year 
would be 1976 and the focal date July 4. 

Third , the Bicentennial will be a time for Americans to review 
and reaffirm the basic principles on which the nation was founded. 
The principles of "life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness" and 
the concept of man's equality are as valid today, and will be for 
tomorrow, as they were when the nation was founded. Americans need 
to be reminded of that validity; perhaps even to discover it. 


Goal 


The goal for the Festival of Freedom is: To forge a new 
national commitment, a new spirit for '76 , a spirit which vitalizes 
the ideals for which the Revolution was fought; a spirit which will 
unite the nation in purpose and in dedication to the advancement of 
human welfare as it moves into its third century. 










The Commission sees the Festival of Freedom as embracing three 
themes. They are: 

HERITAGE '76 . A nationwide sumnons to recall our heritage 
and to place it in its historical perspective. Through HERITAGE '76 
programs, all groups within our society are urged to re-examine our 
origins, our values, and the meaning of America--to take pride in 
our accomplishments and to dramatize our development. 

OPEN HOUSE USA . A nationwide opportunity to program activities 
and events which will stimulate travel and thus encourage our citizens 
to expand their knowledge of our country and to extend a particular 
welcome to visitors. 

HORIZONS *76 . A nationwide challenge to every American, acting 
individually or with others, to undertake at least one principal 
project which manifests the pride, the priorities, and the hopes of 
his community. The Commission encourages every group, especially 
our youth and those young in spirit, to pool their resources and 
their talents in a constructive effort to demonstrate concern for 
human welfare, happiness, and freedom. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
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HERITAGE '76 


The heritage of America embraces the whole country. It 
is the substance of our collective memory. The Bicentennial 
Era is rich in historic events to be commemorated and provides 
opportunity for direct citizen participation in examining the 
heritage and values of this nation. The discovery of this 
heritage is an exciting experience; one to give optimism and 
confidence to all Americans. The Commission urges all public 
and private groups in America to recall these first 200 years 
of growth and development. July 4, 1976, will close the 
second century of this nation's existence. We have progressed 
from the time of a four-week Atlantic crossing in 1776 to 
a three-day voyage to the moon. 

The Bicentennial is the anniversary of these first 
two-hundred years of growth and development. Though this 
nation is now troubled by both ancient and modern problems 
of human society, the Commission first urges an examination 
of our country; its heritage and values. The term "American 
know-how" is not folklore. We are a nation of doers. We 
have faced countless problems and have continued to function 
and grow under our establishing Constitution longer than any 
other contemporary nation. This heritage of acting, of change, 
and of willingness to change will carry America forward to 
its third century. The discovery of this heritage is an 
exciting experience; one to give optimism and confidence to 
all Americans. 


National Undertakings 

No review of our past, no catalogue of our heritage 
would be complete without concerted efforts to preserve the 
tangible evidence of it. The Commission recommends the 
National Park Service program to establish new Revolutionary 
War Sites, to expand and upgrade the twenty existing sites 
and the interpretation of these sites through additional 
research, restoration, modernization of museums and con¬ 
struction of modern visitors facilities. The histories of 
each site will be woven into a single story. The Commission 
also recomnends other historical resource programs of the 
National Park Service, especially the program to locate and 
inventory significant historic sites throughout the nation 
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as National Historic Landmarks or by entry in the National 
Register of Historic Places. The Commission encourages 
visits to those places where American history was shaped. 

As distinct from the National Park Service, a public 
agency, there is the National Trust for Historic Preservation, 
the private national organization charged with landmark 
protection. The Commission recommends support of the Trust's 
plans to encourage and assist restoration and protection 
programs of historic properties largely owned by private 
individuals and institutions. Through the interpretation 
and use of these landmarks, an outstanding national resource 
will be made available to all Americans. 

For example, within the original 13 colonies, 48 
National Historic Landmarks associated with the American 
Revolution in private ownership have been designated. While 
some of these are institutionally owned, approximately 
one-half are owned by individuals. The National Trust will 
seek to determine the needs and problems of individual 
ownership of National Historic Landmarks and assist in 
their long-range protection. This program, initiated on a 
pilot basis, can eventually be expanded nationwide. 

The Commission recommends (a) the Smithsonian Institution's 
plan for a major exhibition in all its museums, to be entitled 
The American Experience. This exhibition will include: 

The Continent and its People, our land at the time of the 
arrival of the Europeans; First Encounter, the interaction 
of the European and Indian Cultures; Everyday Life on the 
Eve of Resolution; Colonial Communications; Colonial Art; 

The Signers of the Declaration of Independence; The Citizen 
Soldier of the Revolution; The Portraits of George Washington; 
The Price of Independence; The risks and opportunities faced 
by the American people in the Revolutionary Era; (b) a special 
feature, in two Bicentennial pavilions, will be A Nation of 
Nations exhibition illustrating the ideas and physical objects 
brought to America from abroad, and a Nation-to-Nations 
exhibition displaying the impact of the American experience 
on other countries; (c) The Smithsonian Encyclopedia which 
will be a one-volume encyclopedia of American history, 
culture, life, and civilization. The volume will present 
for the first time an inventory of the range of American 
achievement from Presidential elections to the safety pin; 
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(d) a new Smithsonian undertaking on the banks of the 
Potomac River, a Bicentennial Park, where the life of the 
Revolutionary citizen soldier will be re-created. 

The Commission recommends the Library of Congress's 
HERITAGE '76 program which is centered around James Madison's 
advice to rely upon "Liberty and Learning" as essential links 
in "the cause of free government." Guided by Madison's charge, 
the Library will publish materials and present a variety of 
programs that will appeal to all levels of learning. Scholars 
will be interested in the Library's plans to re-issue in a 
revised and enlarged edition, The Declaration of Independence ; 
The Evolution of the Text , with notes by Julian P. Boyd, and 
to publish a four-volume supplement to Edmund C. Burnett's 
Letters of Members of the Continental Congress . It will 
also publish the papers presented at its five symposia on 
the American Revolution and its impact on world history. 

It is hoped that scholars and organizations abroad can 
be encouraged to participate in the preparation of these 
papers or make similar contributions. For example, scholars 
in Britain and Canada could make an important contribution 
to the preparation of the Loyalist Papers, and French scholars 
and institutions could shed additional light on the interpre¬ 
tation of the American Revolution. Other countries might 
wish to undertake the publication of the papers of their 
participants in the Revolution. 

To facilitate studies of the history of the past 200 
years, the Commission recommends the Library of Congress's 
program to develop a Guide of its own Revolutionary War 
collections. Compiled according to scholarly standards 
for identifying and describing Revolutionary War materials 
and published in a standard format, the Library of Congress 
Guide can serve as a model for State Guides of similar 
material in their libraries, historical societies, archives, 
and government offices. This project, endorsed by leading 
historical associations, can benefit scholars and the general 
public in expanding knowledge of American history from 1763 
to 1789. 

A Center for the Documentary Study of the American 
Revolution will be established by the General Services 
Administration's National Archives and Records Service. The 
Center will house copies of all known surviving governmental 
and related records of the Revolutionary era, as well as 
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copies of contemporary documents and imprints, background 
information, and archives and manuscript collection finding 
aids. The Center will be a focal point for symposia on 
research in Revolutionary era materials, as well as for an 
expanded exhibit program centering on the permanent 
exhibition of the Declaration of Independence, the Consti¬ 
tution and the Bill of Rights. The National Historical 
Publications Commission, chaired by the Archivist of the 
United States, will sponsor the publication of a series of 
papers on leaders, organizations, and institutions of the 
Revolutionary period. Portions of the papers of the 
Continental Congress, the Marquis de Lafayette, and key 
American Revolutionary leaders, including George Washington, 
are examples of Bicentennial publications. Microfilming of 
Revolutionary documents, and the publication of a comprehensive 
guide to them, is also under way. The Commission recommends 
these efforts on the part of the National Archives and hopes 
that the collection and publication of these papers will 
provide scholars with new and valuable source material. 

Three of the United States' Armed Services will celebrate 
their 200th Birthdays in 1975. The Commission recommends 
those events programmed by these Services from June 1975 to 
June 1976 which will portray their history, highlight the 
tenets of United States' military policy, and stress the 
role of the Armed Forces in the formulation and preservation 
of the American ideals of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. These Services also are preparing military 
histories defining their roles in the Revolutionary War. 

There are other anniversaries to be celebrated during 
this Bicentennial Era, such as Gaspee Day, Washington's 
Crossing, the North Carolina Provincial Congress, and Colorado's 
State Centennial. The Commission is preparing a Master 
Calendar which is a list of national historic occasions and 
Bicentennial events. The Commission urges each State to 
prepare a comparable calendar of its own; further, it 
encourages other groups to publish special interest calendars. 

The Smithsonian, the Library of Congress, and the National 
Archives, in cooperation with the State Department, will 
work with embassies of other countries and the heads of 
foreign cultural institutions to arrange exhibits of Bicentennial 
materials in foreign museums. The United States Information 
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Agency proposes to work with foreign governments and bi- 
national organizations abroad in preparing exhibits 
displaying historical relationships between the United States 
and other nations. The Commission will work with these 
agencies on the coordination of their national traveling 
exhibits. 


Local Undertakings 

The American Philosophical Society founded by Benjamin 
Franklin has proposed a Congress of Liberty. The Commission 
recognizes this Congress as an important activity in the 
celebration of the Festival of Freedom. The Congress will 
be called in 1976 and major national and international 
figures from the fields of philosophy, theology, law, the 
sciences, the creative arts and urban planning as well as 
representatives of youth, education, business, and the 
media will be invited to participate in debates on the 
history and the meaning of liberty. Open to the public 
and perhaps to be televised here and abroad, the proceedings 
should serve as a catalyst to other groups and organizations 
which might adopt this model to their own interests. 

Another example of local participation is the Junior 
Historian Program. This program is already operative in 
approximately 18 States; it provides an active forum for 
the involvement of students in the study of history. 

The Commission applauds this program for its serious and 
informed study of contemporary problems and recommends 
its expansion. 


Congress of the United States 

Fulfillment of the concept of HERITAGE • 1 76 must include 
the participation of the Congress of the United States. 
Legislation and the provision of resources to realize the 
potential of the Festival of Freedom will depend upon the 
response of the Congress of the United States to the 
challenge of the Festival of Freedom. 
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The Congress may find opportunity to participate in 
other ways in the Bicentennial. They may wish to hold a 
special Joint Session of the Congress in Philadelphia in 
1976. They may wish to have Joint Sessions in other 
parts of the country at other times during the Bicentennial 
period in order to demonstrate that the legislative branch 
institutionally is vested in the people nationally rather 
than locked to the capital city. 

The Commission would encourage the Congress seriously 
to consider such Joint Sessions. 
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OPEN HOUSE USA 


OPEN HOUSE USA is a central and unique component of 
the Festival of Freedom. It evokes the spirit of 
hospitality and movement which has characterized 
American development; it invites Americans to share 
experiences with each other and with their visitors and 
thus to enhance understanding; it encourages everyone 
to participate in the Festival of Freedom. 

Our nation, founded by pioneers, built by immigrants 
and strengthened by refugees should pay tribute to the 
nations of the world whose contributions of ideas and 
people have played so great a role in our growth. What 
better way to pay that tribute than to invite as many 
visitors as possible to share the Festival of Freedom 
with us? We ask the countries of the world to send us 
their people--their scholars, their young people, their 
artists, their professionals, their families: to have 
them bring and leave with us some aspect of themselves 
and their culture. 

Through OPEN HOUSE USA villages, towns, cities. 
States, organizations, and families will be encouraged to 
open their doors to each other and visitors, to beautify 
their communities, and to stage festivals, fairs, and 
pageants. The volunteer spirit has made this country 
great. The Commission hopes that OPEN HOUSE USA will 
revive and strengthen that spirit. 


The Commission recommends that the President of the 
United States issue An Invitation to The World: from all 
Americans to all peoples of the world, in the spirit of 
peace and friendship, inviting them to America during 
the Bicentennial, to share in, and if they wish, to con¬ 
tribute to the Festival of Freedom. Moreover, to add 
meaning to this invitation, the Commission requests maximum 
facilitation of travel and transportation to and within the 
United States at least during the year 1976. In accord 
with this recommendation, the Commission asks voluntary 
and service and professional organizations to invite 
their overseas counterparts to visit the United States 
in 1976. Further, it requests Americans traveling abroad 
during 1973-5 to act as Delegates of the Bicentennial and, 
as Delegates, to invite citizens of other countries to the 
United States to the Festival of Freedom. 
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Full implementation of this recommendation must await 
further study and consultation with government personnel 
and others, but meanwhile the Commission can report that 
relevant OPEN HOUSE USA activities significantly involve 
such programs as those of Sister Cities, the American 
Field Service, the Experiment for International Living, 
and the National Council of Community Services (COSERV) 
a long-established association of 90 organizations sup¬ 
porting local hospitality centers throughout the nation. 

In accord with the recommendation that the President 
issue "An Invitation to the World," the Commission emphasizes 
international participation in OPEN HOUSE USA. 

One facet of such international participation is an 
international exposition endorsed by the Bureau of 
International Expositions. The Commission has deliberated 
seriously and long about international participation. It 
has been greatly aided by the Department of Commerce which, 
with the cooperation of other Federal agencies, has care¬ 
fully studied proposals presented to the Commission by the 
Cities of Boston, Philadelphia, and Miami, and by the 
National Capital Region. 

As a result of these deliberations and studies, the 
Commission recommends: that the President commit the full 
support of his office to a great and imaginative multi-city 
exposition in 1976 to celebrate the American quest for life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. There should be no 
commercially-oriented world's fair in the traditional sense 
anywhere in the nation during the Bicentennial Era. 

Accordingly, the Commission invites the participation 
and cooperation of these cities as initial contributors to 
the national Bicentennial exposition as follows: 

National Capital Region: To mark the actual and 
symbolic importance of our national capital, the Commission 
urges that special emphasis be placed on the renewal of 
Washington, D.C., with the objective of making it a worthy 
example of what a successful quest for life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness can produce. The Commission 
further urges that the target date of 1976 be set for the 
accomplishment of as much as possible of this renewal 
program. 
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Boston: To tell the continuing story of liberty as 
it is developing in the United States, the Commission 
invites Boston to develop a program to explore and examine 
the revolutionary roots of America through its great 
historical resources. The program could serve as a 
prologue to the actual Bicentennial birthdate. 

Philadelphia: To recognize that America is the 
product of many foreign lands, institutions and peoples, 
the Commission urges the fullest international participation 
in the focal year, 1976. For this purpose, the Commission 
is aware of the value of a Bureau of International 
Expositions (BIE) sanctioned event. Accordingly, if 
Philadelphia, where the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution were signed, will conrnit itself to an 
exposition which will have commemorative, historical 
emphasis, and which is cultural and inspirational, rather 
than commercial, in intent, the Commission invites that 
city to undertake the challenge of such an exposition. 

Miami: To share the variety of American life among 
all people, the Commission endorses the completion of Miami's 
permanent Trade and Cultural Center by 1976 as a part of 
the Bicentennial observance. 

The effective participation of these four cities in 
the Bicentennial celebration would be greatly facilitated 
by the improvement of transportation systems serving the 
Atlantic Seaboard. (See Transportation '76). 

The Commission wishes to emphasize that these four 
cities are invited as initial contributors to the multi-city 
concept, and that other cities across the nation are also 
invited to participate and to advise the Commission of 
plans which they now have or may develop for doing so - 
such as San Francisco's Bicentennial and Houston's 
Bicentennial Americana Center. 

Finally, in keeping with its objectives for a national 
celebration, the Commission urges all Americans to find for 
themselves the meaning of life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness within their own regions, States or communities 
and to interpret those findings for themselves and their 
visitors in an appropriate way. These regions. States or 
communities are invited to submit their plans to the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Commission for its 
endorsement and coordination. 
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One of the most effective means of communication 
between person and person, or between nation and nation, 
is through the universal language of art. The Commission 
believes that art in all forms — the performing arts, the 
visual and graphic arts, interpretive arts of all media — 
should play an outstanding role in the Festival of Freedom, 
and believes further that it appropriately falls under the 
Festival's OPEN HOUSE USA program. The Commission there¬ 
fore recommends that a feature of OPEN HOUSE USA be Arts 
on Parade. 

The objective of Arts on Parade is to bring the talents 
of American and visiting artists to as many Americans as 
possible so that life may be enriched and understanding 
of one's fellow man enhanced. The Commission will coordinate 
this program in cooperation with the National Endowment 
for the Arts, the Department of State, State Arts Councils, 
professional organizations, labor unions, colleges and 
universities, and private entrepreneurs. The Commission 
invites American artists and craftsmen of all ages, back¬ 
grounds, and talents and all communities to step forward 
and join the Arts on Parade. 

It is implicit in OPEN HOUSE USA that Americans and 
their visitors are encouraged to range across this land, 
to see its natural beauty and abundance, to visit its 
national parks, to recapture its history by following 
historic trails and visiting historic sites. All who do 
this will be aided by the American Guide Series. This 
state-by-state guide sponsored by the National Park Service 
will inform the traveler of this nation's cultural heritage 
inherent in its architecture, landscape and urban design, 
and fine and performing arts. The National Park Service 
as sponsor is utilizing the knowledge of State Historical 
Societies, State Arts Councils, State Chapters of the 
American Institute of Architects, and other organizations. 

The Summer and Winter Olympic Games will be held in 
North America in 1976. The Winter Games, to be held in 
Denver, Colorado, during the Centennial celebration of 
that State, will help to inaugurate the Bicentennial Year. 
The Summer Games to be held in Montreal will bring 
additional athletes and spectators to this continent. 

The Commission hopes that these athletes and spectators 
will participate in competitions and other events of the 
Festival of Freedom. 
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The Commission also hopes that the standards of 
competitive excellence which characterize the Olympic 
Games will challenge Americans to match that excellence 
in everything they do throughout the Festival of Freedom. 

The Commission recommends a special gathering in 
both Philadelphia and Washington, D. C., during the 
three-day July 4th weekend in 1976, to be known as 
Liberty Day '76. This event will begin on Friday, 

July 2nd and will continue through Sunday, July 4th, 

1976. Americans will be asked to welcome their distin¬ 
guished visitors to Washington for special events to be 
held the first two days of that weekend, and on Sunday, 

July 4th, to join a pilgrimage to Philadelphia to attend 
the principal birthday activities. For this event, the 
Commission recommends that the President of the United 
States invite and welcome the leaders of the world and 
the State and Territorial Governors. The Conmission will 
ask the Secretary of State to invite special delegations 
from abroad; the Chief Justice of the United States to 
invite foreign and American jurists; the Congress to 
invite parliamentary delegations and the leaders of the 
State Legislatures. 

All possible activities during the weekend have not 
been enumerated; additional events might be a great National 
Parade, a Presidential Banquet and Ball, a Joint Session 
of Congress in Philadelphia, and a representative picnic 
and fireworks display on July 4th. 

Liberty Day 76 should go beyond the events planned 
for Washington and Philadelphia. There should be nation¬ 
wide participation. On this special holiday, each 
community can plan neighborhood activities, such as 
block parties, community cookouts, athletic events, 
and fireworks. 

Liberty Day ‘76 will also be celebrated on the 
Canadian and Mexican borders, with United States cities 
and towns hosting their neighbors as a demonstration of 
the friendly relations existing there. The Commission 
encourages the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
and U.S. Customs Service to facilitate travel across 
the border on Liberty Day. It could also be observed in 
many foreign capitals -- by the local American community 
and national leaders. 
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Liberty Day '76 is intended as the one day when all 
Americans at home and abroad will gather to celebrate 
the achievements of our past 200 years and to give 
thought to Century III. 
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HORIZONS '76 


All our tomorrows begin with horizons. We now live 
in a "Tomorrow" of which our Founding Fathers may have 
dreamed but could not foresee. Nor can we today foresee 
clearly all the tomorrows, but we can dream and work as 
they did for a future which will benefit "all mankind." 

The Commission recommends, Mr. President, that you 
issue a Call for Achievement -- a nationwide summons to 
the people of each community to formulate goals for local 
achievement by 1976. People should be urged to survey 
together the conditions of their community in all areas 
of mutual concern and thereafter, by consensus, to 
determine their goals - their shared aims - the ways to 
and the priorities for achieving them. Every citizen 
should be challenged to help find answers to the question: 

"Where should we be, and what should we do by 1976?" 

There is no formula for such a call; no program can 
be transported to a given community. Goals must fit the 
circumstances and problems of a particular place; programs 
to discover goals will differ from one to another; and 
each will present complexities and difficulties such as 
to discourage the most sanquine. But a sufficient number 
and variety of citizens can set the project in motion, 
as has been demonstrated by cities which already have 
such programs underway. 

The experience of these cities has produced procedures 
and principles which the Commission can make available for 
the setting and achieving of goals, for instance: 

Each local program should have three stages which, 
based on the experience of the operating programs, should 
be scheduled as follows: 

1. Goal setting: mutual determination by the citizenry 

of their shared aims in all major facets of community 

life. This stage should be completed by July 4, 1972. 

2. Planning for achieving the goals: again, mutual 

determination of schedules and priorities for achieving 

the goals. This stage ought to be finished by July 4, 1973. 
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3. Goals achievement: the most difficult stage, but 
the key to a new quality of life in America. By 
July 4, 1976, the short-term goals should have been 
achieved, with a good start made on long-range aims. 


Washington, D. C., is our national capital; it is also 
a world capital. Earlier in this report, the Commission has 
recommended that it be renewed. 

L'Enfant wrote that the plan of the city "...should be 
drawn on such a scale as to leave room for that aggrandize¬ 
ment and embellishment which the increase in the wealth of 
the nation will permit it to pursue to any period, however 
remote." Washington and Jefferson shared L'Enfant's 
vision. 

The structural rebuilding of Washington, D. C., and 
its environs is, in many instances, already planned; some 
of it is now underway. Additional organization and sub¬ 
stantial new funds will be necessary. An undertaking on 
this scale will require, as a precondition, a firm commit¬ 
ment at all governmental levels to achieve realization. 

But in accord with the Call for Achievement, the 
participation of local leaders and citizens and private 
enterprise should be emphasized so that the Call for 
renewal can be answered not only by the Federal Government 
but also by the people of Washington. 

The Commission is aware of the estimated funds that 
will be required. It thinks that these estimates are not 
excessive. It urges prompt action. Washington is the 
seat of our national government. As such it is a symbol 
to America and to the world of what this country stands 
for and of what it can do. In a particular sense it is 
the front door of our national home, and as such it 
urgently needs and should have rehabilitation. As our 
national capital it has a unique claim on funds that are 
made available for the renewal and revitalization of our 
cities. The Commission strongly urges that that claim 
be honored. 

Americans have seldom been confronted with so promising 
an opportunity as in this Bicentennial Era to communicate 
frankly and freely with each other, and to exchange ideas 
and information with people across the seas. 
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The Commission recommends, therefore, that a national 
and international Bicentennial program, designated 
Communications '76, be organized to promote the free 
exchange of ideas through the vast resources of the 
communications media. 

In this endeavor, the Commission seeks the help of 
all media -- public and private television and radio, 
the magazines, the press, the cinema, the national and 
international wire services -- in broadcasting to the 
world the story of 205 million Americans: where they 
came from, how they live, and how they and their friends 
in other lands are working together for a brighter and 
better tomorrow. 

There are two projects already underway which the 
Commission applauds: the live transmission of Bicentennial 
programs, educational and technical aid programs and other 
features, via radio and television satellite, to the 
people of the world; the Spirit of '76 Workshop, a 
five-year program on American culture, past and present, 
proposed by the Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 

Other projects, which could bolster and advance 
Communications '76 include commemorative Bicentennial 
issues of American magazines and newspapers; motion 
picture and television documentaries that, after public 
showing, could be distributed to school and college 
film libraries. 

As the nation moves into the Bicentennial Era, the 
Commission will speed exploration and consideration of 
these and other programs for disseminating America's 
message of peace and freedom through Communications '76. 

The Commission recommends that all members of the 
transportation industry join in a concerted effort -- 
Transportation '76 — to assure ease of travel to all 
corners of America. It especially endorses the develop¬ 
ment of high speed transportation and telecommunications 
networks from Boston to Atlanta. 

Facility of travel throughout America would contribute 
greatly to a successful Bicentennial celebration, particularly 
so in densely populated areas. 
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The Department of Transportation suggests that the 
most probable improvement during the Bicentennial will be 
establishment of special urban corridor projects. These 
may include improvements in line-haul speed (mostly by 
the use of exclusive bus lines), development of mini-bus 
collection and distribution systems, and construction of 
multi-model transportation terminals. 

For instance, improvement of transportation in the 
northeast corridor, certainly a well populated area, 
would meet urgent needs as well as link those sites rich 
in the lore of the Revolution and the founding of the 
nation. In this connection, the Commission finds the 
proposal of Pol is '76 to be of particular interest. 

(See Appendix A). 

The Commission hopes that all communities will devote 
attention to making travel a pleasurable and widely avail¬ 
able experience for the Bicentennial. 

Current books, articles and statements reveal 
widespread interest in and concern about the quality of 
life in the United States today. There is concern about 
pollution, about illiteracy, about less than full citizen¬ 
ship for many of our people and about the failure of so 
many voters to vote. The Commission shares these concerns. 

It recognizes the difficulties which must be overcome if 
our air and water are to be cleaned, if the blight of 
illiteracy is to be removed and if an inclusive electorate 
exercises the precious privilege of the franchise. It 
recognizes the competition for financial and other 
resources which could be applied to remedy these conditions. 
It recognizes also that there may be confusion about 
priorities and a lack of will as well as a lack of money. 

But it is eager to lend its help and endorsement to all 
efforts to improve the quality of life in this country, 
and it hopes that each and every community which seeks 
new horizons for 1976 will give high priority to such 
improvement. 

Wherever there are people, there will be participation 
in the Festival of Freedom. It does not break up the various 
components of man's life. Rather, the Festival of Freedom 
recognizes that man's life is partly solemn, partly festive, 
partly at home and partly on vacation, partly in the city 
and partly in the wilderness. 
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The Festival of Freedom allows for the full expression 
of all those components of man's life. It also states that 
the people of the world have something to offer each other -- 
something that is more than pavillions and products. A 
nation's quality can best be expressed through its people. 
Once again this is a young society, as it was in 1776. 
Substantially more than half of our population is younger 
than was Thomas Jefferson when he drafted and signed the 
Declaration of Independence. Because of their age, these 
younger people have a vital and long-range stake in the 
future of this country. The Commission counts on their 
involvement in the unfolding development of the Festival 
of Freedom. 

America has a past to honor and a future to mold. The 
threshold of Century III is before us. The traces we leave 
as we step over that threshold will be the marks by which 
history will remember and judge us. This nation's 200th 
anniversary comes at a fated time. It is a compelling 
opportunity. The Festival of Freedom which the Commission 
recommends must serve to unify our nation through a common 
pursuit of excellence. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


The Commission’s initial recommendations are embodied 
in this report. The Commission is required by legislation 
to stay in being and make annual reports to the Congress 
through 1983. It has the responsibility to plan, encourage, 
develop and coordinate the commemoration. One measure of 
the obligation to coordinate is the fact that all of the 
States and territories and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
have either Bicentennial Commissions or liaison officers. 

Some 15 cities have created Bicentennial Commissions. 

Numerous private organizations and associations have 
created special committees for the Bicentennial and many 
more are in process. These are in addition to branches 
and agencies of the Federal Government which will be 
involved. 

The Commission as presently constituted is not well 
suited to discharge the managerial responsibilities which 
effective coordination and implementation of recommended 
programs will require. 

The Commission makes this observation without presumption 
but with confidence that you, Mr. President, workirrg with the 
Commission will be able to establish the most effective 
mechanism for policy-making, coordination, and management 
in order to achieve the purposes of the Festival of Freedom. 

The Commission's recommended plans for the Bicentennial 
commemoration are embodied in this report. The plan has not 
attempted to estimate the cost of the programs recommended_ 
by the Commission. Such costs, as well as future legislative 
needs, will be included in subsequent reports on the 
Commission's activities. 
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APPENDIX A 


The Conmission is grateful that so many individuals and 
organizations across this nation have suggested programs and 
activities for the celebration of the Bicentennial. The 
Commission has a record of these suggestions, many of them are 
imaginative and challenging; some have not yet been fully 
developed. Those listed in this Appendix are selected as 
illustrative and are recorded here in the hope and expectation 
that, as illustrations, they will evoke still more Bicentennial 
undertakings. 


HERITAGE '76 

The Commission recognizes that the compilation of local 
history is far from complete, and is gratified to learn that 
the Library Associates of Brooklyn College have offered a 
$1,000 Prize for the best scholarly monograph relating specifically 
to Brooklyn and its role in the Revolutionary Era. 

The New Jersey Historical Commission has begun a Grant-in-Aid 
Program to stimulate original research on the history of New Jersey. 
Financial assistance will be awarded to professionals and amateurs 
alike. This program can serve as a model for other local and 
State historical societies as well as for business and industrial 
concerns which wish to chronicle their contributions to a given 
town or area. 

Broad local participation is being aided by the American 
Association for State and Local History. This group will publish 
for its 2,800 member organization a manual on how to prepare 
Bicentennial exhibitions. Further national services are being 
provided by the American Association of Museums. Their monthly 
publication "Museum News" will feature Bicentennial activities, 
commemorations and planning assistance. 

The National Council of Social Studies is producing a model 
multi-media learning system for use in junior high school classes. 
Focusing on the relevance of the American Revolution, the system 
will employ a wide range of material -- animated and live action 
films, reproductions of historical documents, simulation projects, 
and testing materials. The learning system will deal with such 
subjects as the character of the American Revolution, the citizen 
soldier, the doctrines of human dignity, individual rights, liberty 
and equality, a government of laws, and the separation of church 
and state. 
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George Washington is the only dominant public figure of the 
Revolutionary Era whose papers are not being published in a 
comprehensive manner. Beginning in 1974, the University Press of 
Virginia will begin to publish The Papers of George Washington on 
a regular schedule. Co-sponsoring this edition with University 
of Virginia is the Mount Vernon Ladies' Association. Financial 
support for the project also is being provided by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities and the National Historical Publications 
Commission. 

Twenty-five towns, one State, the nation's capital and 
countless schools, lakes, mountains and streets in this nation 
are all named for George Washington. It has been proposed that a 
pictorial history of these sites be compiled with the help and 
assistance of leading authorities on George Washington and completed 
by Washington's Birthday 1972. It would include chapters, pictures, 
drawings, photographs, and maps on each of the categories of places 
or things named for George Washington. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art plans to construct a new American 
Wing to house this country's paintings, furniture, sculpture and 
decorative arts. The opening of this additional American Wing will 
be a major cultural event, properly commemorating this nation's 
artistic accomplishments, at which special exhibitions will be held, 
books published and sufficient activities planned to create interest 
and enthusiasm throughout the country for the new American Wing. 

Planning is currently underway in Concord, Massachusetts to 
establish a permanent memorial to house copies of the Declarations 
of Independence of all nations, together with appropriate background 
material. 

The American Antiquarian Society plans to publish the 
Loyalist Papers. Various publishing houses have plans to issue 
comprehensive and systematic studies of United States history 
organized on topical or institutional lines. The American Dialect 
Society is compiling a Dictionary of American Regional English; this 
long-term research project is scheduled for completion by 1976. 

The Department of Agriculture, the Department of Labor, and 
the Office of Education will publish economic history studies. The 
place of indigenous American products in world food consumption, 
the evolution of American education, and the compilation of 
manpower employment and wage data from 1776 to 1976 are topics 
for publication. 
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The Agriculture History Society plans to sponsor symposia 
on the history of American agriculture with special emphasis on 
agriculture at the time of the Revolution. The Department of 
Agriculture proposes to develop several working farm museums 
demonstrating the development of American farming. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers will conduct an 
extensive program to identify and record the historic American 
sites, buildings, and objects which are connected with the 
profession of civil engineering. 

The Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge is planning an 
exhibition on 21 acres in 50 buildings of authentic period design. 
Its purpose will be to demonstrate the genesis of many industries 
in America: salt, ice and refrigeration, business machines, 
railroads, department stores, clay and ceramics. In each case, 
a replica of the building or structure in which the industry had 
its origins will be built and outfitted. 

The Department of Transportation proposes to work with the 
transportation industry in preparing exhibits for transportation 
terminals, inter-city trains, and other related facilities to tell 
the story of transportation's role in the growth of the nation. 

The Federal Communications Commission will focus its 
HERITAGE '76 activities on the history of communications in the 
United States. A portable, multi-media exhibit will demonstrate 
the interrelationship between the progress of the nation and 
communications. 

An exhibition by the National Gallery of Art will illustrate 
the world-wide cultural ambience of 1776 as it affected America. 

To this end, it is hoped that major works of art from other 
countries may be brought together. Museums across the country 
are encouraged to emulate the National Gallery in this particular 
endeavor. 

In 1976, the John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 
will emphasize the important works of American composers, authors, 
and performing artists. In the Center's Concert Hall, there will 
be concerts by leading symphony orchestras and by American artists 
of important American music forms. The Opera House will feature 
leading American opera and ballet companies and classics of the 
American musical theatre. The Kennedy Center will host American 
film festivals. The Center also proposes that works for orchestra 
be commissioned as part of our 200th anniversary. 
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Under the supervision of teachers in local schools, students 
across the country are encouraged to prepare Block Biographies. 

Each student could trace the ownership and use of the land, 
catalogue the earliest structures built in the area and establish 
the date when each extant building was constructed, identify the 
people who lived on the block and list their occupations, and 
summarize how the block has grown and how it has changed. In 
addition to learning to do original research, the student would 
be urged to use new oral history techniques. 

The Historical Evaluation and Research Organization has 
proposed that the writings of the Signers of the Constitution be 
computerized. The Founders' Project would allow scholars to 
juxtapose what was said on specific matters for comparative and 
analytic purposes. A similar data bank on information concerning 
other aspects of the American Revolution has also been proposed. 

The Commission hopes that regional improvement and historical 
commemorations will be planned and that important features of 
each region will be promoted. For instance, the contributions 
which Appalachia has made and can make to the nation through its 
industry, its folk culture, its parks and recreational areas 
should be recognized as part of HERITAGE '76. 

The Hudson River and Highlands, rich in historic significance, 
has been proposed as the site for a preservation and environmental 
protection project. The river and its shores would be known as 
the "Scenic and Historic Hudson River Highlands and Riverway." 

The project would benefit the ecology, beautification, and 
rehabilitation of the area. It will also serve to commemorate 
the American Revolutionary soldiers and graduates of West Point 
who have lost their lives in service to their country. 

Historic sports competitions might be held in those sports 
which were popular during the days of the Revolution. These 
might include bush hurdling, pole tossing, grease pole climbing, 
bark canoeing, and standing sculling. Saddle and riding clubs 
should play a role in this project. 
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The American Federation of the Arts suggests that the cultural 
community could participate in Bicentennial activities through a 
variety of means: establishment of a broad theme-subject so that 
any museum or cultural institution in the country could mount a 
Bicentennial theme-related exhibit reflecting the locality and its 
local artists; development of close working relationships between 
local museums and TV stations with local artists making video tapes 
concerned with local Bicentennial cultural activities; development 
of a program for film makers to document local artistic activities 
during the Bicentennial celebration. 

An illustrative example of how media can be creatively used 
to bring entertaining and enlightening Bicentennial programs to 
the nation is California's Historic Film Festival. This televised 
event will be sponsored by the California American Revolution 
Bicentennial Commission and will feature American motion picture 
portrayals of the American Revolutionary Era. The California 
Commission intends to solicit the assistance of the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences in awarding a special prize for 
the outstanding film. As part of the Historic Film Festival 
there would also be a contest, organized under the direction of 
the California Commission, for new short films portraying the 
ideals and ideas of the Revolution. 

The Commission suggests the establishment of a national 
competition of junior high school fife and drum corps with special 
attention paid to authentic uniforms, marching abilities, instruments 
and musical repertoire. These groups would compete on local, 
regional. State and finally national levels, with the winners 
perhaps traveling throughout the land and abroad. 

The Commission encourages the development of Pol is Seventy Six 
for completion as part of our Bicentennial celebration. Pol is 
Seventy Six is a high speed regional transit system from Atlanta 
to Boston, linking the historic cities and surrounding areas 
containing Revolutionary War sites. Polis Seventy Six is also 
a telecommunications network linking the local communities and 
the large cities. This transportation and telecommunications 
network will support the linkage and integration of Bicentennial 
events and celebrations throughout the Revolutionary battlegrounds 
of independence -- and beyond. 
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It has been suggested, by a Member of Congress, that a film 
be produced on the " Miracle at Philadelphia " followed by a series 
of documentaries entitled "Our Living Constitution," illustrating 
the resiliency of that great document through 200 years. The 
Daughters of the American Revolution hope to produce one-minute 
television spots with outstanding movie or radio personalities 
presenting highlights of the American Revolution. The National 
Gallery of Art and the United States Information Agency are 
exploring the possibility of jointly producing a series of films 
that will illustrate the growth and scope of American civilization. 

A definitive history of legislative practice has been 
suggested by several Members of Congress. The result would at 
once be an illumination of the evolution of Congress and a reflection 
of our society's political development. 
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OPEN HOUSE USA 

There have been many suggested ways of making OPEN HOUSE USA 
a success Listed below in outline form are a few of these 
suggestions. The success of this part of the Festival of Freedom 
is largely dependent on the participation of people throughout 
the towns and cities of America and their willingness to share 
their homes and their community with others and make 1976 the 
year of the extended family. It has been suggested that: 

as a means of promoting the international participation in 
OPEN HOUSE USA a ship would be sent around the world 
during 1975, with performing and visual arts aboard, as a 
floating exhibit center, as a place for scholars to hold 
meetings, and as an invitation to come to the United States 
during 1976. The Harkness Foundation of New York has 
proposed to finance a study to determine the feasibility of 
this idea. 

_ more philanthropic foundations in America make grants to 
increase the flow of visitors here from other countries or 
to help Americans to live for awhile in other parts of 
our country. 

- the United States Government seek ways and means of 
expanding the use of surplus foreign currency funds to 
increase the numbers of visitors to America. 

- cities should organize 1976 national and international 
festivals in music, dance, drama, and books. 

in preparation for Open House USA and in anticipation of 
many foreign visitors, it is an appropriate time and 
opportunity to increase our knowledge and understanding 
by undertaking a personal project to learn at least one 
foreign language. 
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HORIZONS '76 


Various industries can dramatize the role they played in the 
growth and development of America. The petroleum industry, for 
example, has already started to build a permanent center in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, which will be a comprehensive research and information 
center for that industry. Other industries are encouraged to 
develop comparable centers in appropriate cities. International 
participation in such industrial centers could include displays, 
symposia, and scientific research projects from other countries. 

Boypower '76, already initiated by the Boy Scouts of America, 
intends to enroll one-third of all American boys in the Scouting 
movement. It will make Scouting more relevant to today's needs 
and enhance the quality of Scouting by redefining goals for 
each Scouting unit. 

Associated with the Bicentennial is the Girl Scouts' ECO 
Action Program. This program encompasses all phases of ecology 
from anti-litter campaigns to long-range conservation plans. 
Illustrative of the Girl Scouts' involvement in ecological matters 
is their acquisition of a 13,000-acre wilderness site in Wyoming's 
Bighorn Mountains which will give everyone the opportunity to 
live in and experience the grandeur of our open West. 

There has been proposed a Declaration of Independence for 
the Handicapped; it is to be signed by all national voluntary 
health organizations and all federal agencies serving handicapped 
citizens. It will articulate the nation's goals for its handicapped. 

The Census Bureau proposes a special 1975 Census to provide 
a statistical basis for assessing the nation's progress and the 
problems it faces on its 200th birthday. 

The Department of State and the United States Information 
Agency will explore the possiblity of making 1976 a focal year 
for the establishment in other countries of chairs or centers in 
" American Studies " and other appropriate fields. These will be 
funded through excess foreign currencies or other special 
arrangements. 

Religion has great relevancy today. It encourages love, 
understanding, brotherhood, good citizenship, and points the 
way toward achieving certain societal objectives such as racial 
equality and human rights, and builds a national unity through 
moral commitment. It is expected that all church leaders will 
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come forward to lend their influence to the development of 
activities related to the Bicentennial. In this regard it has 
been suggested that a Bicentennial Prayer and Hymn be written 
for use at appropriate ceremonies throughout the Bicentennial 
Era. 


It has been proposed that State Legislatures, in cooperation 
with their State Bicentennial Commissions, hold appropriate 
Bicentennial observances and ceremonies. Various States on a 
regional basis may wish to have joint meetings of their State 
Legislatures as commemorative exercises during this period. 

These suggested activities are only intended as illustrations 
of the variety and scope of programs and events which the Commission 
hopes will be developed during the Bicentennial Era. The Commission 
welcomes and needs additional suggestions and looks forward to 
receiving them in Box 1976, Washington, D.C. 
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APPENDIX B 


ARBC ADVISORY PANELS 


Festival of Freedom Logo 

An official logo and design program for the Bicentennial 
will be submitted to a special advisory panel by September 30, 
1970. An established selection process assures an outstanding 
logo design. There will also be a comprehensive booklet 
stating the terms of the logo's appropriate use and application. 


Coins and Medals 


A comprehensive study on the use of commemorative medals 
and coins to perpetuate the Bicentennial Era is well underway. 

A special advisory panel of experts in the field of numismatics 
intends to deliver its recommendations by the last quarter 1970 





July 3, 1970 
NEWS BRIEFING 


STATEMENT BY M. L. SPECTOR, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 
Dr. J. E. Wallace Sterling, Chairman of 
the American Revolution Bicentennial Com¬ 
mission, has asked me as Executive Director, 
to hold this news briefing. 

The Commission was reconstituted by 
President Nixon exactly one year ago today. 
As you will see from the enclosed material, 
it is authorized 35 members: 17 Public 
Members appointed by the President, 4 
Senators appointed by the President of the 
Senate, 4 Representatives appointed by the 
Speaker of the House, and 10 members of the 
Federal Government who are on the Com¬ 
mission by virtue of their positions. 

As I have stated, the Chairman is Dr. 

J. E. Wallace Sterling and the Vice Chairman 

(37) 
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is Mr. Hobart Lewis. The Commission is 
charged by the President and by the Congress 
to plan, encourage, develop, and coordinate 
the commemoration of the American Revolution 
with its initial task to prepare an overall 
program for this commemoration and submit 
it to the President by July 4, 1970. 

The Commission has sought the advice 
and assistance of many sectors of America, 
both public and private. The President and 
the Chairman of the Commission urged the 
Governors of the States, Territories, and 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, to set up 
Bicentennial Commissions or to appoint 
liaison officers with the Commission. I 
am happy to report today that all of these 
entities either have Commissions or liaison 
officers. 

In addition, the Commission sought 
the advice and, of course, the continuing 
cooperation of numerous public and private 
organizations throughout the country. For 
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example, about 600 letters were dispatched 
to private organizations and associations. 
Similarly, approximately 60 departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government were 
contacted. This is in addition to letters 
to and contacts with private individuals. 

During the last year the Commission 
has held 8 full meetings with numerous 
meetings of its Subcommittees and its 
Executive Committee. The result of this 
was to begin the vastly important job of 
coordination and to produce the Report to 
to the President which each of you have. 

The Report to the President was sent 
to him today. Obviously, there has not 
been time for him to make any comments or 
recommendations on the Commission's recom¬ 
mendations and suggestions. I have no 
knowledge of when comments will be forth¬ 
coming. As you know, from reading the 
legislation, another major action that 
must take place will be the President’s 
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recommendations to Congress on the plan 
contained in this Report. 

Now, as to the Report. As stated in 
Chairman Sterling's letter of transmittal 
(enclosed in the Report): "This Report is 
the beginning, the first outline of a 
program which will unfold during the 
Bicentennial Era." I want to emphasize 
that it contains a philosophy, a point of 
view, and an approach. It is hopefully a 
plan which will have local. State, national, 
and international activities. We are often 
asked where is the Bicentennial going to 
be? The answer is everywhere in America. 

As the President said a year ago today: 

"It is a national celebration; a national 
anniversary; it challenges each of the 50 
States, and every community, to look to its 
heritage and its hopes." He said on 
October 8 of last year when speaking to 
the Commission and the State representa- 
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tives: "It must go directly to the people 
and derive its strength from the people.” 

Now I should like to call your atten¬ 
tion to the Highlights of the Bicentennial 
Plan of which you have a copy. 
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Highlights of the Bicentennial Plan 


The American Revolution Bicentennial Commission charged 
by law with the responsibility for planning and coordinating 
the nation's 200th anniversary celebration, today announced 
the submission of its National Plan to the President. 

The Commission recommends guidelines for the commemoration, 
basic themes for all programs and related activities, and a goal 
for the Bicentennial celebration. 

The three major guidelines are: 

1. that the Bicentennial, which the Commission has 
designated the Festival of Freedom, must be 
national in scope. The Commission is determined, 
to do all in its power to insure that the 
Bicentennial have an appeal which will encourage 
and stimulate every American and their friends 
abroad to participate in the celebration. 

2. that the Bicentennial Era will encompass the 
commemoration of events and activities during 
that period of time associated with the Revolution 
and the formal founding of this nation. The focal 
year of this Era will be 1976 and the focal date 
July 4th. 

3. that the Bicentennial be a time for all Americans 
to review and reaffirm the basic principles on 
which this country was founded. 

Additionally, the Report presents the Bicentennial Goal-- 
to forge a new national commitment--a new Spirit for ‘76--a 
commitment which will unite the nation in purpose and dedication 
to the advancement of human welfare as we move into Century III. 

The Festival of Freedom's three themes cover the past, the 
present, and the future of America: HERITAGE '76, OPEN HOUSE USA, 
HORIZONS '76. 

o Through HERITAGE '76, the past of America will be 
opened to Americans and the world. All groups will 
be urged to examine our past and develop historical 
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perspective about our origins, our values, our 
accomplishments and our development. Illustrative 
of HERITAGE '76 programs are the National Park 
Service's plans to establish new Revolutionary 
War Sites and to upgrade existing ones; the 
California Bicentennial Commission's plans to 
hold an Historic Film Festival, featuring American 
motion picture portrayals of the Revolutionary Era; 
and the suggestions of some Members of Congress that 
Joint Sessions be held in various cities around the 
country in 1976. Other activities associated with 
HERITAGE '76 are scholarly research, publications, 
traveling exhibits, and pageantry. 

o Through OPEN HOUSE USA present day America will be 
opened to Americans and the world; a sharing of 
America among Americans and their friends. The 
Commission hopes that through OPEN HOUSE USA, 1976 
can truly be the year of the extended family. 

OPEN HOUSE USA is the nation's birthday party-- 
a time for mobility of the American arts,- a time 
for touring and a sharing of the many parts of 
America. One of the recommended OPEN HOUSE USA 
programs is An Invitation to the World, urging 
peoples from all lands to share in the Festival of 
Freedom with us by coming to this country in 1976. 

As part of this program, the Commission recommends 
the facilitation of travel to and within the 
United States. Another recommendation is the 
American Guide Series, a state-by-state guide to 
the nation's cultural heritage inherent in its 
architecture, landscape and urban design, and fine 
and performing arts. The Commission asks Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., and Miami among 
others to participate in a multi-city exposition. 

The Commission specifically is opposed to a 
commercially oriented World's Fair in the traditional 
sense, and invites Philadelphia, where the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution were signed, to 
commit itself to an international exposition which 
will be historical, cultural, and inspirational in 
character. Other cities and communities all across 
the country are urged to develop their own plans for 
the Bicentennial as part of OPEN HOUSE USA. 
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o Through HORIZONS '76 the promise of America is opened 
to Americans; the Commission asks everyone to undertake 
at least one major project--to be completed by 1976--as 
their birthday present to America and to themselves. 

It is hoped that each area, region, city, organization, 
and association will undertake a project that to them 
is an embodiment of their contribution to the future of 
America. As illustrative of HORIZONS '76 programs, the 
Commission has recommended a national Call for Achieve¬ 
ment program to be conducted in each community by the 
people of that community. This program urges the setting 
of priorities, the formulation of goals and the achieve¬ 
ment of those goals by 1976. The Conmission also • 
recommends that Washington, D. C., be the symbol of 
the Festival of Freedom and, therefore as such, by 
1976 our nation's capital should be an outstanding 
example of the kinds of creative solutions possible 
to the challenges which now beset our nation's urban 
areas. 


In the implementation of the National Plan, the Commission 
will work closely with the States, Territories, and the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, all of whom have either set up Bicentennial 
Commissions or have liaison officers. These are in addition to 
the committees and offices in operation or being established by 
cities, private organizations, associations, and agencies of.the 
Federal Government. 


American Revolution Bicentennial Commission 
736 Jackson Place, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20276 
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